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Senator Murray . . . The Story of Full Employment 
(See National Week) 
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The real thing! 


TIMKEN is the registered trade-mark of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company ... When 
this trade-mark is on a bearing this, and 
only this mark of identification, is your 
means of knowing that you are getting 


the genuine product—the real thing! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


iE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 

















This Signal Corps photo shows a 
GMC truck by-passing a blown-out 
bridge and blasted anti-aircraft gun. fg 


You could scarcely call this battle-scarred route a road, but the GMC 
Army truck with its powerful “270” engine driving through all six wheels 
takes it in stride. A GMC is powered for punishment . . . built to work 
under the most adverse conditions where bombs have blasted roads and 
bridges . . . where rains have made a sea of mud . . . where extreme tem- 
peratures make it ‘“‘tough going” for any vehicle. A GMC can “take it”’ 
under fire, too. During a recent invasion, an exploding enemy shell 
damaged chassis and body of a GMC. But despite the damage, it carried 
load after load of supplies before a maintenance crew had time to make 
repairs. In every theater of war, this fighting reputation is being multi- 
plied a thousandfold. For the “‘six-by-six’’ and other GMC trucks and 


‘*‘Ducks”’ delivered to the Armed Forces number over 575,000. 
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In addition to being one of the largest 
producers of military vehicles, GMC 
builds many commercial trucks for 
essential users. Civilian GMCs are 
powered by engines of the same basic 
design as the famous ‘‘270,”’ used 
in the GMC ‘‘six-by-six’’ truck 
... the “Workhorse of the Army.”’ 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES .. . 
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VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 













LIFE JACKETS packed with glass! Yes, microscopically fine fibers of 
Fiberglas* offer many new advantages in this vital marine life-saving 
equipment. These resilient Superfine Fibers are packed to form mil- 
lions of entrapped air spaces within the jacket, giving it buoyancy. 
Being glass, the fibers will not rot or burn; they fesist fungus 
growths; retain their buoyant property in spite of repeated immer- 
sions and dryings. These newest fibers alsb are being used in thermal 


and acoustical insulating blankets if aircraft. 


WHAT NEX 


WILL THEY DO WITH THESE 


~ FIBERS OF 
GLASS 2 























INTRICATE PARTS, like this aircraft 
duct, are now being formed, in one 
piece, of Fiberglas-reinforced plas- 
tics without costly dies and fixtures. 
The use of Fiberglas Cloth with the 
new contact and low-pressure res- 
ins, provides a new material which 
combines great strength with ex- 
tremely light weight — offers sig- 
nificant time- and cost-saving pos- 
sibilities in the fabrication, assem- 
bly and installation of formed parts. 














PORTABLE REPAIR SHOPS 


—for transportation by air 
to remote points—are insu- 
lated with Fiberglas Ther- 
mal Insulation to help 
maintain the control of tem- 
perature and humidity re- 
quired for repairing preci- 
sion instruments. This same 
efficient insulation—light- 
weight, moisture-resistant, 
firesafe glass fibers—is sav- 
ing fuel, providing year- 
round comfort in homes and 
buildings where U. S. Gyp- 
sum’s “Red Top” (Fiber- 
glas) Insulation has been 
installed, 


100-OCTANE GASOLINE pours 
from this great, modern refinery 
where Fiberglas is helping to 
maintain high production effici- 
ency. High-temperature process 
lines are covered with Fiberglas 
Pipe Insulation; chemical process- 
ing vessels are insulated with 
Fiberglas Metal Mesh Blankets. 
Besides its high thermal insulat- 
ing efficiency and light weight, 
Fiberglas offers permariency and 
stability, because it is an in- 
organic material. 














FIBERGLAS 


*T, M, Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


These are but a few typical examples 
of the ingenuity of designers and 
engineers in using Fiberglas in one 
or more of its many forms, to im- 
prove products or speed production. 
Perhaps it can do a better job for 
you, too. For further information 
about Fiberglas—or samples for ex- 
perimental purposes—write Owens- 
Corning Ftberglas Corporation, 1805 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Lid., Oshawa, Ontario 




















MN Jraffic Manager... 


Could you promise delivery ship side tomorrow from your present 
location? In the postwar scramble for goods—and ocean cargo space— 
ability to meet sailing dates is going to be important. 

If your loading platforms are located in Northern New England, 
your shipments can be on export docks at Boston or Portland within a 
matter of hours. 

. Management will do well to consider a location in Northern New 
England. Here you'll find unusual advantages—an excellent supply of 
skilled labor; abundant power and water facilities; uncrowded opportunities 
for plant expansion; fast, modern transportation; and above all, healthful, 
pleasant living. 

Boston and Maine knows Northern New England. Let us help you 
decide how important this strategically located area can be to you. Write 
E. F. Reed, Manager, Industrial Department, Boston and Maine Railroad, 
Boston 14, Mass. 





























The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Food. Supplies of rationed and unrationed 
foods for civilians are increasing: 

Butter. Military set-aside of butter end- 
ed on August 31. And, since September 2, 
butter and margarine are down to 12 red 
points per pound. 

Canned milk now is off the ration list. 

Cheese. The number of points required 
for cheese has been cut in half. 

Meat. Points required for meat have 
been cut an average of 28 per cent. How- 
ever, the end of meat rationing is not yet 
in sight, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles said. Supplies continue to be tight 
in many parts of the country. The weekly 
average of meat available to civilians is es- 
timated at 267,320,000 pounds in Septem- 
ber, as against 218,250,000 pounds in Au- 
gust. Most of the increase is in beef, from 
98,260,000 pounds a week in August to 
129,140,000 pounds a week this month. 

Poultry. The Agriculture Department 
halted all chicken procurement programs. 
The programs, effective in 18 States, made 
supplies for civilians almost nonexistent. 
Officials predicted supplies available to 
civilians would return to normal almost 
immediately. Turkeys, too, are to be more 
abundant this year. 

Fats and oils. On the whole, fats and 
oils will be tighter in September than in 
August, according to Mr. Bowles. How- 
ever, twelve Southern States will get more 
shortening and oils in September under an 
emergency allocation by the Agriculture 


Department. States are North Carolina,’ 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Louisiana and Texas. 


Travel restrictions gradually are being 
eased, ‘although crowding on trains con- 
tinues. Bus, automobile and streetcar reg- 
ulations have been modified to permit 
opening of new lines and better service. 
But, in most instances, labor to operate 
new units is unavailable and_ present 
crowding is expected to continue for some 
time. 


Cost of living. The cost-of-living dex 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
a 4 per cent rise in food prices from March 
to July of this year. To fight this trend, 
the Office of Price Administration is dis- 
tributing “anti-inflation shopping lists.” 
Housewives are being asked to fill in prices 
they pay. The local rationing board will 
check compliance with price regulations. 


Consumer goods. There is some easing 
up in goods available to civilians. 

Footwear. Manufacturing restrictions on 
riding boots, hiking shoes, leather house 
slippers and platform “wedgies” were lifted 
by the War Production Board. But the 
OPA said that shoe rationing will con- 
tinue, as present production is not ade- 
quate to meet civilian requirements. 

Tires. Although tire rationing is to con- 
tinue until orderly distribution is possible 
without it, there is to be a big increase in 
passenger-tire production in 1946. WPB 
has scheduled production of 66,000.000 
automobile and motorcycle tires, of which 
44,000,000 will be available to civilians and 
for export. This is an all-time high. In ad- 
dition, 27,000,000 truck, bus, tractor, air- 
plane and bicycle tires are to be produced 
in 1946. 


Conventions. The Office of Defense 
Transportation lifted the ban on state con- 
ventions if not more than 25 persons at- 
tend from out of the State. National and 
regional conventions still require ODT 
approval if the attendance from outside of 
the State where the convention is held is 
more than 150. 


Hemisphere travel. The State Depart- 
ment announced that American citizens 
no longer will require passports to travel 
to or in North, Central or South America 
provided other Hemisphere countries 
change their regulations to permit entry 
without passports. Some countries do not 
require passports and other governments 
have indicated regulations will be changed. 
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During wartime more Pontiac 
owners have discovered the lasting 


quality of their cars. With a minimum 
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of maintenance expense...and worry... 
Pontiac delivered a brand of 
dependable service which pleased 


-the most exacting owners 
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ee C A” keeps the Board of 


Directors well-informed 





Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., recommends Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting as the logical means for controlling a 


large, complex operation and furnishing directors with active data. 


@ Good directorship functioning is 
dependent upon adequate knowledge 
of basic operating activities. F. W. 
Cocker, Treasurer, discloses the fol- 
lowing procedure by which the di- 
rectors of thiswidespread organization 
are kept advised of current conditions. 

“For sixty-six years our company 
has specialized in producing items in 
40,000 to 50,000 commodity codes in- 
volving processing in asbestos, chem- 
ical, paper, mill board, insulation, 
building materials and textile fields. 

“Control of so diversified a business 
has proved to be possible only through 
a monthly profit and loss statement 


and balance sheet and the scores of 


detailed statements upon which they 
depend. For the preparation of these 
statements with speed, accuracy and 
economy, we have relied for twelve 


e KWIK-FAX « 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
may be PURCHASED 


as well as leased. 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


BUY BONDS —Piv Victory and Peace 


years upon Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods. Punched cards, which, 
until 1931, were used mainly for sales 
analysis reports, have become the basis 
for controlling the many phases of our 
business. 

“At the monthly meetings of the 
Board, each director is furnished com- 
bined statements and balance sheets 
for the preceding month, year to date, 
and comparable periods for the pre- 
ceding year. Administrative, sales and 
other expenses are listed by districts; 
as are analyses of comparative oper- 
ating statements. Sales are also ana- 
lyzed by departments. 

“This close monthly control helps 
to reduce our one-and-one-half mill. 
ion dollar inventory to the lowest prac- 
tical level—making possible an eight- 





time yearly turnover. The success of 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a Method 


of Accuracy 





*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


our management control, based on 
this punched-card method, inspired 
a large nationally known corporation 
to install similar controls br their 
directors. 

“In our opinion, no company can 

exercise close manufacturing control 
without the use of punched-card ac- 
counting.” 
Are you satisfied with the facts upon 
which you must make decisions? If 
not, Certified Report No. 4310 cover- 
ing the details of the Keasbey & 
Mattison punched-card applications 
should prove of great interest. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to our 
nearest branch office or to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., 
Room 1744, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.. Y. 
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In looking ahead, this much is becoming quite clear..... 

Japan is to do everything possible to appear friendly to U.S. 

Germany is to try in every way to convince U.S.-Britain that she now is 
ready to follow a straight and narrow path, that her days of adventure are ended. 

U.S. is to have difficult time staying angry and determined. 

One year from now, with everything quiet, an occupation force of 370,000 in 
Germany and one of 500,000 in Japan will seem very big and expensive. 

Odds are on the side of a short U.S. occupation of both Germany and Japan. 





In terms of demobilization, the situation is this: 

Almost everybody in Navy who wants to get out will be out in 10 months. 

Most Marines who want release will be released within 10 months. 

Two out of three in the Army will be out 10 months from now, if draft is 
ended. If draft goes on and volunteering is pressed, four out of five will get out. 

That is for officers as well as men in all services. 

All men with two years or more service in the Army should be released in the 
next 10 months, provided a draft of 18-year-olds is continued. 

18-year-olds, drafted now, are due to stay in service two years. The same 
ss applies to men up through age 25, where drafted at this time or later. 
Draftees, from now on, will almost all go into the Army. 

















Navy's big war job ends when Army forces have the situation in hand. Ina 





n few weeks or months at most, the Navy's war will be fully ended. 
I Army's job goes on through the period of occupation. Some Marine forces, 


too, will be used, but probably in no larger than peacetime force. 
It's Army's estimate that 2,500,000 men are needed in its future work. 





if A draft represents the only way that 2,500,000 men can be found. Congress 
re does not like a peacetime draft, peacetime conscription for service. 

ye The resulting prospect is that the Army may be forced, during months ahead, 
1S to do some further revising downward of its estimate of man-power needs; that 

S the Army, like the Navy, will be pushed toward volunteering to get its men. Navy 
ir is planning to have none except volunteers, numbering 650,000 in both the Navy 

n and the Marines after next July 1. Army doubts if it can get 300,000 volunteers. 
a 

W The whole U.S. urge right now is to get back to "normalcy"; is to forget 





war as fast as possible, to start to enjoy life, to satisfy accumulated wants. 
Only U.S., of all the world's big nations, can enjoy a postwar spree. 
Russia will be five years regaining her low prewar living standard. 
Great Britain is having to tighten her belt, not loosen it, with war end; is 
faced with years of living standards no better than prewar, if that high. 
France will be several years in restoring a prosperity level. 
Germany, Japan, Italy, of course, are at a poverty level, and Germany and 
Japan are to stay there during the foreseeable future. 











This country cannot splurge, cannot flaunt its riches before the eyes of an 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


impoverished world without being envied, without generating resentment. As a 
lone rich nation in an unsettled and rather poor world, U.S. might be wise to 
keep its mind from wandering too far away from the state of its defenses. 


Also, U.S. may want to share its riches a bit, to seek some good will. 

Two early moves are called for, if the werld is to get going soon: 

l. Food and clothing for relief must fo to Europe before winter. No real 
large-scale plans are ready for that, as U.S. wents to satisfy itS own appetite. 

2. Large-scale loans must be offered, to enable impoverished nations to buy 
the equipment and materials they need to get their industries going again. 

U.S. is ready to do something in the lending line, but maybe not enough. 








France is a good risk, and may get $1,000,000,000 in credits. 

Belgium, Holland, Denmark all are down for modest amounts. 

Britain is to be offered large credits, maybe as much as $2,000,000,000, on 
very easy terms. The British badly need help to get turned around, and we tell 
you this story rather fully on page 22. 

Russia is down for a $1,000,000,000 cretit, if she asks for it. 

China will seek and probably get a credit of $600,000,000, or even.moree 
U.S. can ask for Manchurian industry, which China will inherit, as security. 








U.S. will insist that borrowing nations do these things: 

Accept currency stabilization on the Bretton “oods model. 

Effect a gradual easing of controls over money. 

Stay out of trade blocs aimed at by-passing U.S. in world commerce. 

In return besides extending credits, this country is. prepared to forgive 
most, if not all, of the Lend-Lease debt of $37,000,000,000. Russia and Britain 
will be most helped by that forgiveness. 

Official hope here is that U.S. dollars, which played such.a big part in 
winning the war, now can be used to help get the world back on its feet and in 
working order again. An export business of $8,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 a 
year is foreseen for a number of postwar years, much of it financed by loans. 











At home, speed records are being broken getting back to normal. 

Meat, except pork, is back on the counters again in some abundance. 

Clothing supplies remain tight in some lines, but will ease before long. 

Shoes are becoming abundant and will be off rationing before long. 

Automobile driving is back near prewar normal, with accidents rising. 

New radios soon will be abundant. Electrical equipment for households will 
begin to show up in volume by early 1946. Automobiles’ return will be slower. 

Construction is held back, waiting for material supplies to build up. It 
will break loose late in 1945 or early in 1946. A boom should follow that. 








Demobilization of Army-Navy really won't start until October or November. 

Both services kept forces well intact until Japan was occupied. Japanese 
are showing themselves to be docile, are not going to cause any real trouble. 

A flood of discharges will replace today's dribble sometime during the next 
month or two. After that, men will pour out of service. 

Unemployment will begin to be noticeable around Christmas time. 














Mr. Truman, just like Mr. Roosevelt, is to have his troubles with Congress. 

The President is becoming impatient to get Congress action on some things. 
Congress isn't so sure that it wants to act in the way the President wants. 

Mr. Truman, as a result, can fight for what he wants or forget about it. 

Prospect is that the President will not press Congress very hard. 











See also pages 13, 20, 54. 
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OODYEAR can now offer this superior 
type of control-blown “bubble” canopy 
because it originated new standards of manu- 
facturing this “‘pilot’s greenhouse.” Extensive 
experimental and developmental work with 
Lucite and Plexiglas corrected the processing 
flaws that led to product flaws. Heretofore. 
it had been thought that the price of perfect 
vision in free-blown canopies was a handful 
of aerodynamic undesirables: bad bulges and 
poor fairing to surrounding structures. 


By developing unique methods of shaping 
the canopy under control -blown processing, 
Goodyear Aircraft achieved satisfactory con- 
trol of the shape while retaining excellent 
optical properties. 


Perfect contour—reduced bulges —excellent fairing 


The Goodyear Controlled Canopy eliminates 
undesirable bulges — thus reducing drag to 


Goodyear is building components for sixteen 
different Army-Navy types of aircraft, includ- 
ing complete Corsair fighters and airships. 


— built by Goodyear Aircraft 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 















Controlled for better visibility 
Controlled for better fairing 
Controlled for better airflow 


the fullest extent possible with this type of 
pilot housing. 


And when it comes to fabricating support 
mechanisms, windshield details, jettison fit- 
tings — that is playing on the home grounds 
for Goodyear, because of aviation experience 
that traces back to 1909! 


Already a subcontractor for many other vital 
components of leading military aircraft, 
Goodyear Aircraft now stands ready to make 
its engineering talent and production facili- 
ties available for original design conception 
and the manufacture of complete canopies to 


specifications. 


GOOD*YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 










Akron, Ohio Litchfield Park, Arizona 











@ This isn’t an unusual statement at 
all—not when you’re talking about 
punched parts made of Laminated 
INSUROK! For in the electrical in- 
sulation field Richardson precision 
plastics have long been favorite ma- 
terials... used by the millions in all 
shapes, sizes and thicknesses. 
This outstanding preference is 
easy to understand, for Laminated 
INSUROK is an easy-to-handle prod- 
uct whose physical characteristics 
remain commercially uniform. It can 
be drilled, punched, sawed, turned, 
planed or milled in your own shop 
—without special tools—or Richard- 
son Plasticians will do it for you. 
Write today for the full story about 
INSUROK ... laminated or molded. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to get reim- 
bursed, under a Government cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract, for the cost of institu- 
tional advertising in trade and technical 
journals. The Comptroller General rules 
that such costs are not reimbursible, not- 
withstanding a contrary opinion by the 
War Department Board of Contract Ap- 
peals and specific authorization by the 
War Department for such expenditures. 


+ & 


YOU CAN expect the Office of Price 
Administration to extend its industry-wide 
pricing program to the entire reconversion 
field. The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion approves this extension. The program 
allows manufacturers to raise their. price 
ceilings to make up for cost increases 
since 1941, but wholesalers and retailers 
are required to absorb all or part of the 
manufacturers’ increases. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT count on getting un- 
limited quantities of scarce materials 
any time soon. The War Production Board 
establishes a new rigid control over order- 
ing and delivering of all materials, except 
those in ample supply, to prevent buying 
and hoarding of excessive inventories. 


* + * 


YOU CAN usually get reimbursed, 
when settling a canceled war contract, for 
severance pay given to displaced work- 
ers. The Office of Contract Settlement, in 
amending its regulations, recognizes as a 
cost item such payments when made in 
accordance with law or as a result of a 
written agreement or established policy. 


+ + ¢ 


YOU CAN follow either of two pricing 
methods in fixing your price ceilings if 
you are a small manufacturer entering a 
new field. OPA offers one method based 
upon cost estimates, and another based 
upon the ceiling prices of comparable 
articles. They apply for most consumer 
goods except clothing. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT continue to get Govern- 
ment agencies to certify that your young- 
er key workers should be given occupa- 
tional deferments. Selective Service an- 


and administrative decisions: 


nounces that on September 15 it is drop. 
ping the certification system, under which 
employers sometimes could get occupa- 
tional deferment for workers. But em- 
ployers still can apply to local boards for 
such deferments. 


* * @ 


YOU CAN now proceed with civilian 
production without filing operational re- 
ports with WPB. The agency announces 
that it is discontinuing its scheduling of 
production of critically needed items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, sell into 
civilian channels the wool fabric that you 
have on your hands as the result of mili- 
tary cutbacks. OPA also allows mills to 
add to their contract prices for such goods 
the cost of further processing to meet 
civilian requirements. 


% 


* + 


YOU CANNOT fail to base the value of 
listed stocks, for gift tax purposes, on the 
stock-exchange sale price on the date the 
gift was made. The U.S. Tax Court, in 
one case involving gift of stock, places the 
value at the mean sale price for the stock 
on the New York Exchange on the day of 
the gift. 


* & 


YOU CAN now make nylon and silk 
hosiery without federal restrictions. WPB 
removes its controls over such production. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT delay a collective-bar- 
gaining election in your plant merely be- 
cause you are changing operations or cut- 
ting down your working force. The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board turns down one 
employer’s request for postponement. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT take a deduction on 
your corporation’s taxes to offset taxes 
that the company pays in discharging lia- 
bilities which it assumes upon liquidation 
of another corporation. In rejecting a cor- 
poration’s appeal from a ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the U.S. 
Tax Court points out that the tax laws 
make no provisions for such deductions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Suppose 
hadn’t been home 


for 3 years? 


Chances are, the first thing you’d do when you got 
£) y 


near a telephone would be to call the folks back home. 


That’s happening thousands of times every day now 
and we'd like to get every one of those calls through 


as quickly as possible. 


So if the Long Distance operator says — “Please limit 


your call to 5 minutes” — that’s to help everybody. It 


. might be a service man who is waiting to get on the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LISTEN TO “THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Does it include a transportation group? Since the degree of efficiency with which materials 
flow into and out of your plant can have a tremendous effect on total costs—transportation 
deserves a major place in your planning for the future. 


Perhaps in your business the following would make a top-notch transportation group: 


YOUR PRESIDENT— 
Because he knows that transportation affects 
inventory, turnover, costs—the very vitals of 
many types of business. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER— 

Because he is an expert on dispatching and 
organizing the arrival and departure of 
freight. His training on these matters makes 
him invaluable. 


YOUR PURCHASING AGENT— 
Because on-schedule delivery from suppliers 
is one of his major responsibilities. He knows 
the benefits of low inventory—quick turn- 
over—(hand-to-mouth buying). His advice 
will help save time and money. 


a. 


——_—_ 
q 








YOUR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT— 
Because he knows the benefits of having in- 
coming parts and materials delivered when 
and where needed, eliminating storage and 
multiple handling. He can help blend trans- 
portation into manufacture. 


YOUR ARCHITECT— 

Because new or improved facilities call for 
the best and most efficient building and load- 
ing dock design. New ideas are being con- 
stantly developed. Your architect keeps 
abreast of these ideas which will benefit you. 


And ... as ex-officio members: 


YOUR STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER— 

Because his engineers must provide adequate 
roads and bridges for your traffic. He must 
be informed on your needs. Your taxes pay 
for the work of his department. 


YOUR STATE LEGISLATORS— 
Because they must provide modern laws 
which will permit adequate roads and the 
latest type vehicles. You must get the best 
that modern highway and vehicle engineer- 
ing will provide. Restrictive legislation can, 
and often does, penalize your business. 


YOUR TRUCK AND TRAILER 


SALESMEN— 


Because they can help you select the proper 
vehicles. Their lives are spent at this work 
and they have the combined benefits of the 
experience of many people. Their aid is 


invaluable. 


YOUR MOTOR TRANSPORT 
OPERATOR— 


If you depend on “for-hire” motor carriers, 
they really know what good transportation 
facilities are by first-hand, personal contact, 
Put them on your transportation team! 





Your business will be materially aided by such a committee. Your post-war 
planning should definitely include a “built-in”, efficient transportation set-up. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Service in Principal Cities 


e DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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PLAN FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT: 
HOW ‘NATION’S BUDGET’ WORKS 


A Guide to Government Spending Intended to Provide Jobs For All 


Projects and tax cuts that 
might be applied in years 
of unfavorable forecast 


You are given in what follows a first 
view of the “nation’s budget” for early 
postwar years. This is the budget that 
underljes the plan for full employment, 
about which so many words are being 
written. The words deal with the general 
idea of whether Government. should as- 


% 





yin tn 
POISED FOR A PROTEST 
It will take federal action... 


sume responsibility for “assuring” jobs. for 
all. 

Actually, back of the words is a plan re- 
volving around a “nation’s budget” that 
is to be balanced not when dollar income 
equals dollar outgo, but when everybody 
who really needs and wants to work has a 
job. Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana, 
is the original sponsor of the plan. Presi- 
dent Truman and the entire Cabinet now 
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are giving the plan active support. It is 
backed by labor unions and some farm or- 
ganizations. The plan itself represents an 
outline of the super-New Deal of the fut- 
ure, all wrapped up in one package. 

Once Congress approves the plan for 
full employment, as it may in 1946, the 
White House would be directed to pre- 
pare a “nation’s budget” projected forward 
through 1947. That budget then would 
serve as the basis for action intended to 
stimulate full employment. A “nation’s 
budget” set up for you appears on page 14. 

In 1939, the budget revealed that the 
total value of goods and services produced 
in the United States, called the “gross na- 
tional product,” amounted to $88,600.- 
000,000. From a “nation’s budget” stand- 
point, that was a bad year. The reason is 
that only 45,447,000 jobs were created in 
that year, leaving 8,389,000 persons un- 
employed. This was in spite of New Deal 
pump priming. To balance the job budget, 
the Government in that year probably 
would have been required to engage in 
many large-scale enterprises that would 
have gone beyond the New Deal of that 
period. 

Consumers, in that year, received $65,- 
300,000,000 in income payments, above 
taxes. They spent $59.700,000,000 and 
saved $5,600,000,000. 

Business spent more for capital forma- 
tion in 1939 than it saved in retained 
earnings from undistributed profits and 
reserves. It paid out $10,500,000,000 in 
expenditures for construction, durable 
equipment, additions to inventory and net 
exports of goods and held back $7,900, 
000,000, thereby drawing on savings of 
consumers for $2,600,000,000. 

Government then played its part. State 
and local governments spent $200,000.000 
more than they took in and were not 
much of a factor in the situation. The 
Federal Government, however, paid out 
$9,300,000,000 in what then was consid- 
ered a big pump-priming year, and it took 
in $6,500,000,000. Its net contribution to 


purchasing power by borrowing and spend- 
ing was $2,800,000,000. 

Unemployment, even so, was large, and 
that was not a good year. 

In 1944, the “nation’s budget” showed 
a year of full employment, but one brought 
about by distortions growing from war. 

Consumers, in 1944, had income of 
$130,200,000,000. They spent $93,300,000,- 
000 and had savings in the stupendous 
amount of $36,900,000,000. 

Business, in that year, retained between 




















—Duffy in Baltimore oun 
POISED FOR A LAP 
eto bring about a balance 





$10,300,000,000 and $10,400,000,000 in un- 
distributed profits and reserves. It spent 
on capital formation only about $1,500,- 
000,000, so that its net savings were 
some $8,800,000,000. 

Federal Government obviously ac- 
counted for full employment. It paid out 
in cash a total of $95,600,000,000, and took 
in $48,100,000,000. Its cash deficit, or 
what New Dealers would call its “net con- 
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tribution” to full employment, was $47,- 
500,000,000. 

Gross national product, in 1944, was a 
record $198,700,000,000. That is 124 per 
cent above 1939 at current prices, or 78 
per cent higher at 1939 prices. There were 
62,959,000 jobs in and out of military serv- 
ice with only 842,000 jobless, representing 
rock-bottom frictional unemployment. 

In 1945, the situation is comparable to 
1944, although right now a big adjustment 
is starting with the end of war. The trend 
of expenditures is downward ali along the 
line. If a “nation’s budget” were in opera- 
tion at this time, there would be danger 
signals flying, with officials busy shaping 
plans to deal with unemployment. The 
danger signals relate to 1946. 

in 1946, the “nation’s budget,” from 
a job standpoint, is to be far out of bal- 
ance. If in effect, the projection now made 
would call for a broad program of action 
by the Federal Government to bring about 
a balance. 

Consumers, next year, will have income 
of about $102,500,000,000, after taxes. 
They will reduce their expenditures, with 
their reduction of income, and will spend 
about $86,100,000,000 and will save about 
$16,400,000,000. Savings still will be high. 

Business will step up sharply its ex- 
penditures for capital formation to about 
$16,500,000,000 where it spent only $1,- 
500,000,000 in 1944. Its undistributed pro- 
fits and reserves will be $9,300,000,000. 
so that it will use out of reserves or borrow 
$7 200,000,000. 

Federal Government will show a drastic 
adjustment in its activities. Income, even 
at present tax rates, will drop to about 
$22,500,000,000, or a $20,000.000,000 de- 


cline. Outgo will fall $50,000,000,000, to 
$32,600,000,000. Z 

Gross national product will decline to 
about $144,200,000,000, largely as a result 
of the curtailment of Government spend- 
ing now that war is ended. There still will 
be 52,370,000 jobs, or nearly 7,000,000 
more than in 1939, but unemployed will 
be above 9.000.000, with the result that 
this budget showing calls for intervention 
by the Government to straighten things 
out if the job budget is to be balanced. 

In 1947, which conceivably could be 
the first year of an officially applied “na- 
tion’s budget,” things will be looking up, 
but not far enough to escape the need for 
planning to assure full employment, if 
there is to be full employment. 

Consumers, in that year, will be spend- 
ing much more, buying the things that 
they have not been able to buy during the 
war. Business will be spending record 
sums on capital formation, at an esti- 
mated $24,600,000,000. Government in- 
come will rise, if present taxes are re- 
tained—as they almost surely will not be 
—and Government outgo will decline 
somewhat further, so that there could be 
a balanced eash budget in that year. Gross 
national product can be expected to rise 
to about $153.400,000.000 at present 
prices. Unemployment will be around 
6,792,000. 

Putting the budget to work. Now 
comes the second phase of the “nation’s 
budget” plan. 

Under the plan, unemployment as large 
as that suggested for 1947 calls for Fed- 
“eral Government action. Allowing for 
2,000,000 as the level of “frictional unem- 
ployment,” the problem is to develop 








: G 
THE NATION’S BUDGET 
(In billions of dollars) 
—1939— —1944—- —1945— —I1946— +-—1947— 
(Ist half) 
3 wD 2 +h 3 2% 3 / 2 Dp 
a ee 2 ee 2 © a £0 a so 
; & ¢ 2 4° 2 oe 2 Se 
o A= © B= © te © Ret = ® = 
Soe ae) Oe OE . ZO as 
Consumers: 653 59.7 1302 93.3 1249 91.3 102.5 86.1 104.6 93.0 
Excess of receipts, Savings +5.6 +36.9 +33.6 +-16.5 +116 
Business: 79 105 104 15 18 57 98 165 102 246 
Excess of receipts (++), 

Expenditures (—) —2.6 +88 +6.1 —7.2 —1h.4 

State & local government: 89 91 101 83 101 84 99 90 101 93 
Excess of receipts (++), 

Expenditures (—) ara +1.8 +1.7 +.9 =p 

Federal Government: 65 93 48.1 956 425 $39 225 326 85 265 
Excess of receipts (++), 

Expenditures (—) =e —47.5 $15 seo 7 +2.0 
Gross national product $8.6 88.6 198.7 198.7 189.4 189.4 144.2 144.2 153.4 153.4 
Employment 45,447,000 62,959,000 61,613,000 52,370,000 53,700,000 
Unemployment 8,389,000 842,000 2.483.000 9,023,000 6,792,000 
Note: Excess of income of one or more sectors of the economy must be balanced by excess 
of expenditures of others. Figures for first half of 1947 are seasonally adjusted annual rates. 
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4,792,000 jobs. The President would be 
charged with devising plans to generate 
those jobs. To assure that employment, he 
would have to figure how to push the 
gross national preduct to an estimated 
$176,000,000,000, an increase of $22,600.- 
000,000 over the prospective level. 

Private sources of expenditure would 
be called upon first. Industry’s expendi- 
tures on capital formation already will be 
so large that no expansion can be ex- 
pected from that source. 

Tax policy change can be helpful. Ad- 
justment in rates might free a few bil- 
lions of individual income for spending 
This and inducements to faster spending 
of savings could add to the rate of in- 
dividual spending and. conceivably could 
result in another $10,000,000.000. That 
would leave $12,600,000,000 to go to get 
full employment. 

Here a variety of plans would enter 

Public works would be the basic ap- 
proach. The 1938 program of spend-lend. 
emphasizing self-liquidating types of pub- 
lic works—toll bridges, hospitals, toll roads, 
low-cost housing—could be dusted off and 
brought back. 

Loan guarantees to be provided by tly 
Government will be used on a large scale 
in any postwar plan for underwriting full 
employment. The idea is that Govern- 
ment should socialize the risk both for do- 
mestic loans, such as those for big housing 
projects or slum clearance, and for loans 
abroad to finance exports of U.S. products. 

Social security expansion figures 
largely, too, in Government plans for 
stimulating postwar expansion in the gross 
national product, and for balancing the 
job budget. Bigger and better old-age in 
surance payments, more generous unem- 
ployment insurance, disability insurance. 
health insurance, all are proposed. 

Opposition points. That is the story of 
the “nation’s budget” and how it might he 
balanced. Two points are made concerning 
that budget by those who question it. 

Socialization. If the Federal Govern- 
ment, year after year, must find outlets 
for investment as large as $10,000,000,000, 
then the tendency will be gradually te so- 
cialize the economy. 

Hazards. Push-button types of plan- 
ning to smooth out business cycles, and to 
deal with problems growing from the vast 
productiveness of U.S. industry, all sound 
alluring and appear to be simple on paper, 
but are subject to unforeseen hazards. All 
New Deal plans to end unemployment 
failed to accomplish their purpose. 

The “nation’s budget” approach to full 
employment, however, is the most am- 
bitious program yet offered, and goes far 
beyond the New Deal. Its future is related 
to the ability or inability of private indus- 
try to provide jobs in numbers large 
enough to keep pressure off Congress. 
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BEHIND PEARL HARBOR TRAGEDY: 
STORY OF AMERICAN INACTION 


Warnings That Were Ignored and Others That Were Not Delivered 


Delay in message from U. S., 
failure to report submarine, 
squelching of radar evidence 


This is a story of how America all but 
lost the war. It did lose a battle fleet, 
many planes, and 3,303 men in killed and 
missing. It could have lost Hawaii and 
opened the coast of the United States to 
attack. The story is a nightmarish account 
in which no one seemed to do the right 
thing. It is the real story of Pearl Har- 
bor that lies beneath the thousands of 
words of official reports. 

The story could begin at any time after 
Sept. 18, 1931, when Japan attacked Man- 
churia. Relations with the United States 
worsened steadily after that. Japan spread 
out into China and Indo-China, interfered 
with Americans, sank American ships, 
apologized, and bought iron and_ steel 
scrap and oil from this country. 

Edge of a crisis. But the period of high 
drama did not begin until late 1940 and 
early 1941. As America began to rearm, 
the American attitude toward Japan stif- 
fened. The Administration shut off the 
sale of iron and _ steel scrap, promised 
Lend-Lease aid to China, forbade the ship- 
ment of oil to Japan. 

On Oct. 16, 1941, Premier Konove was 
overthrown and Gen. Hideki Tojo came 
in. On that same day, Admiral Harold R 
Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations. sen 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, the 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
a warning that Japan might attack the 
United States. The next day, Admiral 
Stark wrote Admiral Kimmel that he, per- 
sonally, did not believe this would happen. 

Two days later, on October 18, the War 
Department informed Lieut. Gen. Walter 
C. Short, its commander of the Hawaiian 
Department, that. the situation was 
strained but that no abrupt change seemed 
imminent. The Admiral and General at 
Hawaii relaxed. 

Diplomatic deadlock. On November 
3, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew reported to 
the State Department from Tokyo that 
Japan might resort with dangerous and 
dramatic suddenness to measures that 
would make war inevitable. On November 
17, the Ambassador warned again that 
Japan might resort-to surprise. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1945 











DECEMBER 7, 1941 


—Wide World, U. S. Navy 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL 








- «more than ships went up in smoke 


There is no indication that any action 
resulted from the Grew messages. On the 
same day that the Ambassador sent his 
second warning, Saburo Kurusu arrived in 
Washington as a special ambassador to re- 
new negotiations with the United States. 
On November 20, Mr. Kurusu and Ambas- 
sador Nomura presented Mr. Hull with a 
new proposal, the last in a long series, 
which, in effect. asked that the U.S. give 
Japan a free hand in the Orient. 

Two days later, the Japanese envoys 
called on Mr. Hull at his apartment for a 
long talk. He asked them for proof of 
Japan’s peaceful intent. No final answer 
was given them. On this same day, in the 
far Pacific, the Japanese fleet began mov- 
ing into position to strike at Pearl Harbor. 





On November 24, two days after this 
talk with Mr. Hull, Admiral Stark sent 
Admiral Kimmel a_ message warning 
against a surprise and aggressive move- 
ment by the Japanese in any direction. 
“including an attack against the Philip- 
pines or Guam.” General Short saw this 
message. Both the General and the Ad- 
miral concluded that an attack upon the 
outlying islands would precede any attack 
upon Hawaii. 

Attack warning. On the following day 
Secretaries Hull, Stimson and Knox met 
at the State Department in the morning 
All three sat in at a meeting of the War 
Council at the White House later in the 
day. 


Secretaries Stimson and Knox urged 
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Mr. Hull to arrange for a three months’ 
truce. They felt that the Army and Navy 
were not yet sufficiently prepared for war. 

Mr. Roosevelt warned that the United 
States was likely to be attacked, perhaps 
by the following Monday, which would 
have been on December 1. 

U.S. reply. Secretary Stimson tele- 
phoned Mr. Hull on the following morn- 
ing, November 26, and the Secretary of 
State told him that he had about made 
up his mind not to make the proposition 
for a three-month truce, but to tell the 
Japanese he had no new proposition at all. 

Later in the day, however, Mr. Hull 
saw the Japanese and gave them a ten- 
point reply to their own proposal. The 
Japanese. as well as the Army and Navy, 
spoke of this as an ultimatum. Among 
other things. the note asked the Japanese 
to remove their troops from China and 
Indo-China and to help preserve the peace 
in the Pacific. 

On the same day, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, the Army’s Chief of Staff. left 
Washington for maneuvers in North Caro- 
lina. Before leaving, the General prepared 
a draft of a message to General Short to 
. tell him of the situation. He left Washing- 
ton without knowing that Mr. Hull had 
handed his reply to the Japanese. 

Up to Army and Navy. Early on the 
morning of November 27, Secretary Stim- 
son telephoned Mr. Hull and learned that 
the Secretary of State had made his ten- 
point proposal and that Mr. Hull now felt 
the matter was up to the Army and Navy. 

Secretary Stimson called in Admiral 
Stark and Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
chief of the War Plans Division. They 
polished up General Marshall’s message to 
General Short and sent it. The message 
told General Short to order reconnaissance. 
But, eight months earlier, the Army and 
Navy had worked out a joint plan for the 
air defense of Hawaii. Under this plan, 
the Navy was responsible for air recon- 
naissance. 

General Short, familiar with this plan, 
simply ignored the air-reconnaissance part 
of the order, thinking it was a mistake. He 
arranged for antisabotage defense, rather 
than air defense, and informed the War 
Department of what he was doing. He got 
no reply from the Department. 

Admiral Stark also sent a war-warning 
message to Admiral Kimmel. But the Navy 
did no reconnaissance work. 

Plea against ultimatum. While the 
warning messages were moving to Hawaii, 
Secretary Stimson, substituting for Gen- 
eral Marshall in the latter’s absence, joined 
Admiral Stark in writing a memorandum 
to President Roosevelt to ask that no ulti- 
matum be given by Mr. Hull to the Japa- 
nese. By this time, however, they already 
knew that the Hull ten-point proposal had 
been given the Japanese. 
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The full texts of the official re- 
ports on the investigation of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor are being 
mailed separately to subscribers of 
The United States News. 











That same afternoon, Mr. Hull took the 
two Japanese envoys in to talk with Mr. 
Roosevelt to convince them that the Presi- 
dent stood back of the proposals that the 
Secretary of State had made. 

Growing tension. By this time, both 
the Army and Navy were fully cognizant 
of what Mr. Hull had done. On Novem- 
ber 29, he warned that any Japanese ac- 
tion would be a desperate gamble. 

Before December 1, the Navy, by moni- 
toring radio messages of Japanese naval 
vessels. had located a carrier force of cruis- 
ers and destroyers at Jaluit in the Mar- 
shalls, just 72 hours from Hawaii. But, on 
December 1, the Navy lost radio contact 
with the ships. They evidently went into 
radio silence. During this period. a Japa- 
nese submarine managed to enter Pearl 
Harbor, study the disposition of ships, 
and escape, undetected. A vear before, a 
similar loss of radio contact with the 
Japanese fleet had brought a battle alert 
that lasted for six weeks. This time, noth- 
ing was done; nor was General Short told 
by the Navy of the finding and losing of 
the Japanese vessels. 

On December 3, the Navy intercepted 
messages to Japanese consuls telling them 
to burn their codes. It also received and 
passed along instructions from Washington 
to U.S. officials in Guam and Midway for 
them to burn their own codes. General Short 
was not informed of these happenings. 





—A 
PEARL HARBOR’S EARS 
. .. still burning 


Time shortens. Saturday evening, De- 
cember 6, the day before Pearl Harbor, in- 
telligence officers intercepted a Japanese 
message to their Washington envoys 
which indicated that the ten points pro- 
posed by Secretary Hull would be rejected 
and that diplomatic relations would be 
broken. 

Admiral Stark got this information at 9 
a.m., December 7. The White House had it 
by 9:30. Secretaries Knox and Hull, meet- 
ing at the State Department, had it at 
9:50. General Marshall was horseback rid- 
ing and did not get it until 10 a.m. The 
General at 12:18 p.m. sent a message to 
General Short. warning him and asking 
him to tell Admiral Kimmel. The message 
was sent: by commercial channels rather 
than being telephoned or sent by several 
channels at one time. It got to Hawaii at 
7:33 a.m., Hawaiian time, but was not de- 
livered until 2:58 p.m., long after the at- 
tack. If sent by other methods, it could 
have gotten there 45 minutes before the 
Japanese struck. 

At Pearl Harbor, the antiaircraft bat- 
teries and the carriers at sea usually con- 
ducted joint exercises on Sundays. On 
December 7, they did not. None of the 
usual planes was in the air. 

Any attack upon Pearl Harbor was ex- 
pected close to dawn because enemy ves- 
sels could approach to within 700 miles 
by the preceding evening without being 
seen, could cover 400 more miles by 
forced draught during the night and could 
set their planes into the air from 300 
miles away. An aircraft warning service 
had been set up and was operated by 
the Navy for training purposes between 
4 and 7 a.m. 

On the fatal morning, however, every- 
thing seemed to fall to pieces. In spite of 
the .submarine precautions, a two-man 
Japanese submarine got into Pearl Har- 
bor and was sunk there between 8:35 and 
8:43 a.m. Two hours earlier, before the at- 
tack. the Navy sank a submarine in the 
prohibited area off the coast, but no report 
was made to General Short. 

Two Army privates, waiting for a truck 
to take them to breakfast watched the 
radar screen after the normal shut-off 
time of 7 a.m. At 7:02, they noticed air- 
planes approaching, 186 miles away. They 
tested the set, found it was working and 
that the planes then were only 182 miles 
away. They followed the planes in until 
the invaders were only 20 miles away 
and were dispersing for the attack. The 
two privates reported what they had 
found to Lieut. Kermit A. Tyler, then 
trainee, now a lieutenant colonel. The 
Lieutenant, knowing of a flight of B-17s 
that was due, told them to “forget it.” 

A few moments later, the Japanese 
struck. The disaster of Pearl Harbor had 
happened. 
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Developed at Home 
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“It's a beautiful train.” 
“It's stainless steel.” 
“What does that mean? Is stainless steel better?” 

“Yes, it's the strongest structural material used in railway cars.” 
“Well, it looks modern. I'd certainly like to take a good long trip in it.” 


A dozen years ago, the modern stainless steel train was imagination. Thenit became 
reality. Today there are scores of these gleaming Budd-built trains, carrying mil- 
lions of passengers. They are the proudest trains on America’s foremost railroads. 

Now, imagination again looks into the future. New trains are in the making. 
New ideas are in them. New conveniences and luxuries to make your journeys 
more enjoyable. Budd employs imagination, engineering talent and skill to 


build finer trains than ever for the post-war world. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO.- PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT | A 
ADU 


Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL*aufo bodies and stainless steel highway truck trailers. Designers 


and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PLANNING THE NEW DRAFT 


Need to Take Youths, Keep More Veterans or Lower Army’s Sights 


Pressures against induction 
of 18-year-olds to maintain 
scheduled force of 2,500,000 


Pressure from inside and outside the 
Army and Navy in one week has forced 
those services to speed demobilization to 
the tune of an added 2,000,000 men within 
the next 10 months. Even so, proposals 
for a peacetime draft still are in the mill. 

By July 1, 1946, on the basis of pres- 
ent official plans: 

Navy size, now about 3,400,000 men 
and officers, will. be down to 550,000. 

Marines and Coast Guard, now about 
600,000, will be down to 145,000 or less. 

Army size, now 8,050,000, will be re- 
duced to 2,500,000 by next July. Air 
Forces, now constituting 3,300,000 of the 
Army total, will be down to 600,000. 

Over all, that represents a total of 
fewer than 3,200,000 men and officers in 
service 10 months from now. One week 
ago, the expected total was 5,200,000, 
which was offered as rock bottom. 

In the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard, 
the outlook for demobilization and for 
draft is this: 

Most men in those services, enlisted for 
the duration and six months, will be re- 
leased by next July. At that time, the 
Navy will be down to about 500,000 men 
and 50,000 officers. Marines may be down 
to about 110,000 men and officers. Coast 
Guard probably will be back to Treasury 
jurisdiction and he around 35,000. 

Officers for Navy and Marines will be 
sought through volunteers from officer re- 
serves. Navy wants 30,000 volunteers. 

Enlisted men for the Navy, 200,000 or 
more of them, will be sought by volun- 
teer methods. The Navy already has al- 
most 300,000, enlisted for four years, 
of the 500,000 men it needs. It hopes to 
avoid any peacetime draft. 

Within 10 months, the Navy expects 
that it can make its shift to peace. 

In the Army, major problems arise be- 
cause of the officially estimated need for 
2.500.000 officers and men to carry 
through next July 1. That is a large -force, 
one that cannot readily be maintained by 
volunteer methods. 

At home, the Army expects to have 
1,185,000 men in service next July 1. 

Overseas, the Army plans to have 
1,315,000 men, of whom 370,000 will be 
in Europe, 830,000 in all Pacific areas, 
including Japan, and 115,000 in other 
areas outside the United States. 
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To find the needed men, the Army 
makes these points: 

Volunteers, on a most optimistic basis, 
may provide 300,000. A recruiting cam- 
paign, authorized by President Truman in 
a new executive order, is to get under 
way at once. 

Men with one year or less of service in 
the Army who can expect to be held in 
service for from one to two more years, 
number 800,000. 

The total from 


volunteers and_ short- 


service men thus is 1,100,000 as a maxi- 
mum. 


Another 1,400,000 must be found, 








and most of its members, by next July, 
will have served at least two years. Draft 
boards could get perhaps 200,000 men 
from the existing pool of 1-A’s, and from 
the group no longer entitled to war-pro- 
duction deferment. But this involves tak- 
ing so many fathers, and married non- 
fathers, that it is almost certain to be 
avoided unless Congress should approve 
a peacetime draft while exempting 18- 
year-olds. 

Service in event of peacetime draft is 
to be for two years. 

Congress now must decide whether to 
approve this peacetime draft, 
or to end the draft entirely. 
On this question, there is sharp 
division. Some members of 
Congress are willing to con- 
tinue a limited draft, in order 
to speed the discharge of long- 
service men and in deference 
to the view of President Tru- 
man and the War Department 
that this is the only way to 
get these men back home rea- 
sonably soon. Other Congress- 
men variously want to end the 
draft summarily, to suspend 
it for three months and then 
take stock, or just to halt the 
drafting of 18-year-olds. Not 
a few are hunting for a way 
to release long-service men 
without a draft. 

One way suggested is to get 
more volunteers. 











HE KNOWS IT’S LOADED 


if the Army is to stay at the indicated 
size. These men will have to come through 
peacetime conscription of new men, or 
through holding in service of many who, 
by next July 1, will more 
than two years. 

The draft enters at that point. 

Peacetime draft would be expected to 
yield about 500,000 men by next July. 

Two-year men held in service would 
have to make up the other 900,000. If 
Congress should refuse to permit a con- 
tinued draft, then the whole 1,400,000 
would be made up of*long-service men. 

Draft outlook is this: 

18-year-olds will have to provide the 
bulk of the 500,000 men sought through 
draft, if they are to be provided. 

19-through-25-year-olds will be sub- 
ject to draft, on basis of existing plans. 
but that group already is largely in service, 


have served 


= 
—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


New inducements are talked 
of, such as one or two-year en- 
listments, instead of the three 
years the Army insists on; enlistment 
bonuses; high pay, and liberal conferring 
of noncommissioned rank. 

Cutting Army size still further is the 
only other way to release veterans without 
a draft. Some Congressmen favor such a 
cut, to well below the level of 2,500,000 
men now indicated for next July. 

Even if the Army size should be cut 
to 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 men, however. 
it is becoming apparent that the country 
will be reluctant to maintain. even that 
big an Army for longer than a year or 
two. For the years just after that, then. 
the U.S. faces an important choice. It can 
adopt some form of conscription, likely 
to require two years of military service. 
It can relax and play less than a full part 
in world affairs. Or it can revise its ideas 
about how big an Army is needed to play 
that full part in the world. 
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COMING TEST OF MR. TRUMAN 
IN SHOWDOWN WITH CONGRESS 3 


Clashes in Prospect Over Taxes, War Controls and Social Program 


Increasing strains on close 
ties between President and 
former colleagues at Capitol 


President Truman is heading for double 
trouble with Congress. First is a fight to 
hold in check the rush of election-conscious 
members of the House and Senate to get 
back to what they think of as the good old 
prewar days. Next is the decision of how 
far Mr. Truman will go in pursuing the 
social objectives of the New Deal. 

On either score, the President is moving 
into the test period of his Administration. 
The pleasant days of partisan—and_bi- 
partisan — co-operation are over. They 
ended with the war. The same old rifts be- 
tween the two parties and the same North- 
South division in the Democratic Party are 
showing themselves clearly again. 

With assorted leftovers from the war, 
all of the old problems of jobs and social 
security, taxes and budget balancing are 
back at the White House clamoring for 
solution. And the same formulas that were 











—European 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
He is a different man 
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used by Franklin D. Roosevelt will not 
work for Mr. Truman. He is a different 
man. And Congress is in a different mood. 

Congress, early in its new session, is 
ready to tear up most of the war measures 
that are left on the statute books. It is 
eager to throw the draft out of the window. 
It is ready to make all sorts of tax changes. 
Its members speak of giving business a 
clear signal to go ahead. 

At the time that Mr. Roosevelt died 
and Mr. Truman, so lately a member of 
the Senate, went into the White House, 
the feeling was fairly general among mem- 
bers of Congress that their branch of Gov- 
ernment was moving into a period of domi- 
nance. They felt that the White House no 
longer would tell Congress what to do; but 
that Congress would fix the policies of the 
Government. While the war lasted, they 
were willing to defer to the judgment of 
the President and his general staff. But 
now, with the fighting done, Congress is in 
a mood to test its own povver. 

This means that the President is in 
for trouble all along the line. He will find 

it hard to hold his position 


he had not been able to get Congress to 
act on legislation that he thought was 
necessary. In a press conference, he said 
he doubted that Representative May 
(Dem.) , of Kentucky, had read the Pearl 
Harbor reports. Mr. May had said he 
would not stand for any “whitewash” of 
the affair. 

The President made the remark as an 
offhand reply to an inquiry whether he had 
any comment to make on Mr. May’s state- 


"ment. Mr. May is chairman of the House 


Military Affairs Committee, which must 
approve any draft legislation that the 
President gets from Congress. The remark 
will not help Mr. Truman to get this ap- 
proval. 

Spur-of-the-moment_ decisions, 
somewhat akin to the remark about Repre- 
sentative May, have led Mr. Truman into 
embarrassing situations. They have aroused 
private criticism of the President among 
some of the Democratic members in 
Congress. 

Two of the men whom Mr. Truman 
brought to his personal staff were found to 





on the draft, on taxes and 
on the various war controls 
that he wants to keep. He 
will have extreme difficulty 
in getting through Con- 
gress any social legislation 
that is imbued with what 
Congress regards as New 
Deal ideas. 

A tendency is develop- 
ing among members of 
Congress to wait and see 
how hard Mr. Truman 
fights for social legislation. 
Unless the President puts 
up a real battle, the con- 
gressional inclination may 
be to move slowly with such 
matters. In spite of his 
general advocacy of many 
of the Roosevelt objectives, 
conservative members have 
not given up*hope that Mr. 
Truman really is on their 
side. 

Stresses and strains 
already are developing on 
the old and close ties with 
Congress. Mr. Truman has 
complained to friends that 














—Burck in Chicago Times 
GOT HER HANDS FULL 
Congress has a different mood 
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he not well adapted to the kind of work to 
which they had been assigned, and left. 
The decision to end Lend-Lease suddenly, 
and with little warning to America’s allies 
in the war, brought such a repercussion 
that the President had to backtrack and 
pick up the thread again. New plans now 
are being worked out to bridge the Lend- 
Lease gap. 

Some of Mr. Truman's friends in Con- 
vress say they fear that these are symp- 
tomatic of a tendency to make casual and 
offhand decisions on matters of extreme 
importance. They fear that the relations 
of the President with Congress may be 
marked by a similar approach. If so, they 
expect trouble ahead. 

The problems. Mr. Truman has two 
separate sets of problems to deal with. One 
is a direct holdover from the war. In this 
vroup fall the nation’s military policy, the 
raft, the disposal of surplus property ancl 
the continuance of certain economic con- 
trols. 

Aside from the military policy, which 
is bound closely to the nation’s future 
foreign policy, all of the big decisions that 
\ir. Truman has to make are economic 
matters. They involve business and jobs, 
how a person is to earn a living and the 
kind of aid the Government will give to 
those who are unable to get jobs. In deal- 
ing with these questions, he inevitably 
will have to decide whether he intends to 
travel the New Deal road or a more con- 
servative one. Here is the testing ground 
for the President. 

Military policy. Irrespective of Mr. 
Truman’s wishes, many members of Con- 
gress are in a mood to do away with the 
draft. They want to get the Army: and 
Navy back on a volunteer basis. The Army 
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—Harris & Ewing 
BIPARTISAN VIEW, MR. TRUMAN & WAR INVESTIGATORS 
.-. the pleasant days are over—they ended with the war 


is fighting this until the occupation of 
Japan is complete and a definite postwar 
military and naval policy is worked out. 
They argue that the size of the peacetime 
military establishment cannot be fixed 
positively until the nation’s foreign com- 
mitments are known and measured. But 
the following points already are made 
clear: 

The draft will be changed, drastically. 
if not abolished. Congress will give that 
question early consideration. The mem- 
bers have heard forcefully from their con- 
stituents while they were at home. This 
can become an embarrassing problem to 
Mr. Truman politically. 

Universal service is all but dead. It 
might be called a victim of the atomic 
bomb. But the Army and Navy still are 
arguing that national defense plans must 
be founded upon man power. 

Unified command. Mr. Truman favors 
putting the Army and Navy under the 
same top command, in a single depart- 
ment. This idea still has to be sold to a 
considerable number of Regular Navy of- 
ficers who have a great deal of influence 
with Congress. 

On economic matters, which will pro- 
vide the real test for President Truman, 
he has important decisions to make con- 
cerning: 

Full employment. The President has 
called the full-employment measure a 
“must” piece of legislation. But even its 
advocates say the pending measure is little 
more than a statement of policy. At the 
present moment, there is no certainty that 
it will be given the approval of Con- 
gress. If it does, implementation and en- 
forcement of the measure will provide 
the real test. 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


PARTISAN VIEW: POLITICS IS BACK 


Unemployment insurance. The Presi- 
dent has recommended that larger unem- 
ployment compensation be provided for 
jobless former war workers, and for a long- 
er period, than now is paid by the States. 
He would have the Federal Government 
bear the additional cost. But the opposi- 
tion to this in his own party is great. Some 
Southerners say they fear the effect of the 
measure. If President Truman really fights 
hard for this, he may expect to alienate 
some of his Southern conservative sup- 
port. 

Taxes. The tax-writing committees in 
both the House and Senate are eager lo 
begin work on a_ tax-reduction bill. A 
straight down-the-line reduction, some- 
what less than the 20 per cent that has 
been talked of, now is spoken of for both 
corporate and individual incomes, with re- 
peal of the $5 automobile use tax and a 
further deferment of the automatic rise 
of the pay-roll tax. New tax-cutting ideas 
are springing up daily. 

Here, Mr. Truman may have to decide 
where he will try to hold the line on tax 
reductions, and whether he will advocate 
relief for the big or the little taxpayer. 
Whichever direction he goes, the Chief 
Executive is likely to step on the toes of 
some of his supporters. And, if tax reduc- 
tions get out of hand in the face of rising 
peacetime expenses, any thought of budg- 
et balancing—a pre-Roosevelt slogan that 
is being heard again—must be forgotten. 

Administration. The hope of Mr. Tru- 
man has been that his Cabinet officers 
would run their departments. In doing this, 
they would evolve many of the policies re- 
lating to their departments. The final de- 
cisions must come to the White House. 
The test falls there. 
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Terms for Accord With Britain: 


Lower Interest and Free Trade 
Possibility Current Conference Can Make U.S. Loans Acceptable 


Easy prices as a way to 
keep food and materials 
moving in the meantime 


A special deal, not Lend-Lease and yet 
not a cold banking operation either, now 
is to be worked out to help the British 
over the difficult time they face in the 
period just ahead. This deal probably will 
be more generous for the fact that high 
officials admit that abrupt Lend-Lease 
cancellation has confronted Britain with 
a crisis. 

Lord Keynes, adviser to the Bank of 
England, and Lord Halifax, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, represent 
Britain in the negotiations now getting 
under way. Assistant Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton, who has been con- 
ferring in England on these problems, 
will play a prominent part for the United 
States. The negotiations probably will go 
on for several weeks. Out of them will 
come an agreement on terms of U.S. 
financing designed to help Britain get back 
on her feet. Interests rates will be very 
low, maybe little more than 1 per cent. 
Down payment requirements may be 
waived. Maturities on any loans will be 
long. 

In return, the British will be expected 





IN GERMANY—THE LOSERS 


to give assurance of early acceptance of 
the Bretton Woods plan, for stabilizing 
currencies and for setting up a world in- 
vestment bank. The British, too, will be 
expected to give assurance that they will 
not devote their energies to building a 
trading bloc designed to wage a trade war 
with the United States. 

Great Britain finds herself at this time 
in a highly embarrassing position. Al- 
though war is ended, the British people 
are forced, by the end of Lend-Lease, to 
tighten their belts for a seventh winter of 
privation. This winter can be more diffi- 
cult than any winter of war, with rations 
lower and the outlook rather bleak. Why 
all of this is so becomes clear only by un- 
derstanding the unusual position in which 
the British now find themselves. 

A debtor status has been thrust upon 
Britain overnight. After serving for gen- 
erations as the great creditor nation of the 
world, she now has been turned into the 
world’s greatest debtor nation. Britain not 
only has sacrificed or lost $8,000,000,000 
of her $16,000,000,000 in prewar capital 
assets abroad, but she owes $14,000,000,- 
“000, other than Lend-Lease, to creditors 
outside of her own country. Thus, in her 
financial position with respect to the rest 
of the world, she is $22,000,000,000 poorer 
than she was before the war. 






—Acme 


IN BRITAIN—THE WINNERS 


Lend-Lease, until now, has enabled 
Britain to live with her debt in a period 
in which she was in no position to produce 
goods for export on a scale that would 
permit payment for the things that she 
requires for existence. At the time when 
a Lend-Lease cutoff was ordered, the 
British were getting the following aid: 

Food shipments by Lend-Lease were 
most important and were on a scale of 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. These ship- 
ments enabled the British to maintain their 
wartime diet. No other ready source for 
this food can be found. 

Oil and shipping transfers through 
Lend-Lease were proceeding at a rate of 
about $800,000,000 a year. Britain can 
rearrange her oil purchases, but shipping is 
so intertwined with that of the United 
States that some kind of Lend-Lease de- 
vice probably will have to continue. 

Other raw materials, including cotton, 
steel and copper, were being. received at a 
rate of around $700,000,000 a year. 

The Lend-Lease arrangement, thus, en- 
abled Britain to obtain materials and 
services at a rate of about $2.500,000,000 
a year without necessity of finding the 
dollars or other foreign exchange with 
which to pay for them. All these materials, 
vital in the period of reconversion, still are 
needed at the same rate. At present, Brit- 





- 


—Officia] British 


«+. to the victors didn’t belong the spoils, but even tighter belts 
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ish industry is able to produce goods for 
export in volume less than half of that in 
prewar. During war Britain reduced her 
exports to a level around one third of 
prewar. Yet, merely to exist, the British 
must increase exports far above prewar in 
order to pay for materials and food that 
must be imported and to pay something 
on the debt they now owe abroad. Credi- 
tors are clamoring for payment at a time 
when Britain is far from able to make both 
ends meet at home. 

It was against that background that 
Lend-Lease suddenly was ended. The end- 
ing is catching Britain with around $2,000. 
000,000 in gold and dollars in the bank, 
which might be used to pay cash for things 
needed, but, if used, would leave Britain 
without working funds and with added 
pressure on her currency. 

Prospective solution. At the White 
House, it now is recognized that the ab- 
rupt termination of Lend-Lease without 
adequate warning has left the British out 
on the end of a long limb that now is 
about to be sawed off. As a result, confer- 
ences now starting are expected to result 
in liberal terms for sale of goods to 
Britain. 

Interim aid. Food and other materials 
now in the Lend-Lease pipe line are to 
be offered to Britain at low price and on 
easy terms of sale. That should carry the 
British for two or three months. ,Other- 
wise, their people would be eating less 
after the war than they did during the 
war—perhaps even less than their late 
enemies, the Germans. 

Loans to permit new purchases of ma- 
terials needed by Britain in reconversion, 
in order that she can be restored to a 
position that will enable her to earn a liv- 
ing again, are to be offered at a very low 
rate of interest and on a long term basis. 
If this country decides to lower the rate 
of interest from the 2°¢ per cent originally 
proposed to 114 per cent, for example, the 
annual interest on a $4,000,000,000 loan 
would be reduced by $50,000.000. In the 
end, that may be the price paid by tax- 
payers in the United States to keep Brit- 
ain as a partner. 

Lend-Lease debt built up during war is 
largely to be canceled. The British have 
received $13,500,000,000 in Lend-Lease 
materials during the war, exclusive of serv- 
ices, and have provided reverse Lend-Lease 
of approximately $4,000,000,000. 

In return for these probable concessions, 
however, the United States will insist 
that Britain give something as well. 

Acceptance of currency stabilization 
by approval of Bretton Woods plans for 
an International Monetary Fund and a 
World Bank for Reconstruction will be 
asked at an early date. United States of- 
ficials insist that the British have no al- 
ternative to acceptance of this plan, which 
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can-help in solving their exchange prob- 
lems. The desire is to obtain early ac- 
tion in giving what is considered inevit- 
able approval. 

Empire-preference arrangements in 
trade will be frowned upon, too, by this 
country in effecting the settlements now 
being undertaken. 

A sterling bloc arrangement, if that ar- 
rangement is to involve exchange controls 
that discriminate against the United 
States, likewise will be resisted. If a ster- 
ling bloc is organized merely on the lines 
of a clearing house, without devices de- 
signed to channel trade into a fixed pat- 
tern, then this country will not object. If 
designed for trade war, however, that is 
something else again. 

The prevailing official view here is that 
Great Britain is in no position to wage a 
trade war with this country, either alone 
or with allies. 

Damaging changes. Great Britain, in 
fact, is pictured as emerging from this 
war in a weakened competitive position 
and in a position that is made more pre- 
carious by changes within the British Em- 
pire and on the continent of Europe. 

In Europe, the general level of living 
standards and of trade volume is expected 


to be lower for many years, largely owing 
to the fact that Germany, and to a de- 
gree, Italy, will be on a poverty level. 

In the Empire, there is less dependence 
upon British industry. Canada is far along 
the road to industrialization as a result of 
war-expanded industries and is becoming 
a creditor nation of appreciable stature. 
She now wants to sell industrial products 
to Britain and may want to buy less. 
Australia, too, has industrialized to some 
extent. India is trying in every way to ob- 
tain dollars to build industries. 

Britain, heavily in debt to outsiders, 
with many investments abroad liquidated 
during war and with some established 
markets gone, now faces the problem of 
building an export industry large enough 
to provide food and clothing for the peo- 
ple at home and to pay for raw materials 
needed to keep her industry busy, so that 
dollars and other exchange can be earned 
to service debt and to give the mass of 
the British people something in the way 
of a living-standard increase as a reward 
for a war won by great sacrifice. 

This country is expected to help Great 
Britain, at least in the initial stages 
of the readjustment which she now is 
facing, 
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FUTURE OF U.S. NAVY 


One Third the Combat Ships, One Sixth the Men of Wartime Peak 


Other good vessels kept 
on stand-by or reserve 
basis for eventualities 


A picture of the United States Navy 
as it is to look in the coming years of 
peace now is being drawn by high offi- 
cials. That Navy is to contain far fewer 
men than the wartime peak, but is to 
avoid scrapping any of the up-to-date 
wartime ships. 

The accompanying chart shows how 
the postwar Navy will compare with the 
one that fought the war. 

In combat ships, the postwar Navy 
will be about one-third of the war- 
time size, with only 400 of its 1,200 ships 
retained in full commission. About 100 
ships will be kept partly manned, how- 
ever, and many of the rest will be laid 
up in reserve. Only the ships considered 
obsolete will be scrapped. 

In personnel, the postwar Navy will 
be about one-sixth of the wartime size. 
In war the Navy has had more than 300,- 
000 officers and 3,000,000 enlisted men. 
In peace it will retain only 50,000 officers 
and 500,000 enlisted men, in addition to 
a Marine Corps of 110,000. Under the 
Navy’s present demobilization plan, that 
size will be reached by the middle of 1946. 

The number of combat ships in full 
commission will be approximately the 
same as at the beginning of the war in 
1941, but the number of officers and men 
needed will be about three times as great 
as prewar. One reason is that many of the 
new ships to be retained, such as battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers, require larger 
complements than the old ones. Another 
is the fact that the ships being retained in 
stand-by condition must be at least partly 
manned. Other reasons are the larger num- 
ber of bases to be maintained and the in- 
creased size of the Navy’s air force. 

The Navy's postwar job, as envisioned 
by its top officials, is to keep control of the 
Western Atlantic and the entire Pacific. 
The job has four parts. 

Defense of the United States comes 
first. That involves complete control of 
the waters along both coasts. 

Security of the Western Hemisphere 
comes next. Protection of this Hemisphere 
is expected to fall largely to the United 
States under the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

Policing of more distant parts of the 
world also may be assigned by the Se- 
curity Council to the U.S. 
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Occupation of the Axis nations will in- 
volve the Navy to some extent for several 
years. 

Just how much is expected of the Navy 
in the coming period of peace will depend 
on the degree of orderliness in the world, 
and the success or failure of the United 
Nations machinery for keeping .the peace. 
It is for that reason that the size of the 
postwar Navy is to be kept flexible. Ships 
originally put in reserve can be transferred 
to active status, or active ships can be 
transferred to reserve. Some construction 
of ships and planes will continue. This 
next year 3.000 new naval planes are to 
be built. 


No real rival for the United States 
Navy now is visible. The Japanese Navy, 
once the chief antagonist in the Pacific, is 
destroyed. Remnants of the German and 
Italian Navies are being taken over by 
the Allies. The French Navy is only a 
fraction of what it once was. The Rus- 
sian Government is just beginning to 
think of an ocean-going fleet. Only Great 
Britain, of.all the other big powers, has 
a navy of importance, and that is 
regarded as a partner of the American. 
All this means that the postwar U.S. 
Navy will be needed primarily for polic- 
ing, and not for warfare against other big 
naval powers. 
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What happens to Size of Navy 
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Rarzroaps own and operate thousands 
of pieces of heavy-duty equipment for which 
Preformed wire rope provides the muscle. 
Thus, Preformed is found on power shovels, 
cranes, derricks, hoists, winches—on car 
pullers, car retarders, dumpers—on loaders, 
unloaders, slings. 

Railroads—like other industries — choose 
Preformed because it is economical, safe, and 
saves wear on equipment. 


Betters Service 
3 Ways... 


Its economy comes from longer life, due 
chiefly to lack of internal stress. It is safer 
for workmen because its wires lie flat when 
cut or broken, and because preforming re- 
laxes wire rope and makes it flexible... It 
saves wear on expensive equipment because 
it reduces rotation on sheaves and spools 
evenly on drums. 

Executives in all industries recognize the 
better service offered by Preformed. 


ASK YOUR OWN SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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China’s Industrial Prize: 
Manchuria and Its Future 


Japanese-Developed Steel, Chemicals and Mines 
That Could Be Basis for Modernization of Asia 


Immediate importance of 
farms that yielded bumper 
crops wnder Nippon’s rule 


An industrial empire built by Japan in 
Manchuria now is to be inherited by 
China. This inheritance will be partial 
reparation for Japanese occupation of 
China, and will offer the Chinese an op- 
portunity to start along the road to in- 
dustrialization. 

Industry in Manchuria represents bil- 
lions of dollars of investment by Japan. 
That industry, in steel, chemicals, machine 
tools, synthetic oil, lumber and other fields, 
is largely undamaged. Its seizure is to jn- 
volve no payment to Japanese owners. 
Ownership is concentrated largely in Jap- 
anese Government corporations. 

Americans have a deep interest in what 
now is to happen, for several reasons. 

The Chinese, in gaining their inherit- 
ance, will remove Japanese management. 
American managers and engineers prob- 
ably will get a call to help with operation 
of the properties to be taken over. There 
then will be a problem of financing the in- 
dustries, both from an operating stand- 
point and from the standpoint of any 
transfer of ownership through sale by 
China to individuals or corporations. Amer- 
ican capital is expected to figure there. In 
addition, there is the basic problem of 
markets for products of the new industry 
—new so far as China is concerned—and 
American economists may be expected to 
help in figuring out the best way to use 
the wealth-producing industry of Man- 
churia. 

At the same time, there is a complicat- 
ing factor in the situation. Russia, through 
what will be joint ownership with China 
of the South Manchurian Railway, may 
come into partial ownership of some of the 
Manchurian industries which now are the 
property of the railway corporation. Mines, 
industrial plants, river shipping and tele- 
phone and telegraph installations are 
property of the railway. 

Inventory. Industry in Manchuria, if 
carefully developed, can provide the base 
from which industrialization can be carried 
out on the Asiatic mainland. It is capable 
of much greater development. An inven- 
tory now will show the following: 

Steel mills capable of about 2,000,000 
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tons of annual production are in Man- 
churia. These mills are small by American 
standards, but very large by Far Eastern 
standards. They can be expanded to help 
promote further industralization. 
Chemical plants produce such things 
as industrial alcohol, chemical fertilizers, 
cement, industrial acids. These plants too 
can be expanded, as raw materials for in- 
dustries of this type are abundant. 





synthetic rubber tires to pulp, paper, plas. 
tics, vegetable oils and paints. 

To sustain these industries and aid thei 
growth, Manchuria has a wealth of ray 
materials, sufficient electric power and 
well-developed railroads and waterways, 

Manchuria‘s agriculture, still that coun- 
try’s primary resource, is as important to 
China as Manchuria’s industry. It will be 
even more important than that industry 
for the next year or two, while China 
emerges from devastation and restores its 
own crops. Manchurian farms, as culti- 
vated intensively under Japanese manage. 
ment, can produce an annual 3,000,000 
tons of wheat, up to 5,000,000 tons of soy. 
beans, and much rice, corn, millet and 
kaoliang, a grain eaten by the Chinese, 

Altogether, Manchuria’s agriculture 
and industry, now supporting 40,000,000 
people within Manchuria, can support 


—Black Star 


MILL IN MANCHURIA 
. Opportunity knocked 


Lumber mills, fed by Manchuria’s vir- 
tually unlimited timber, can turn out big 
quantities of lumber to build houses, in- 
dustrial plants and railroads needed for 
the reconstruction and modernization of 
China. 

Mines yield much coal and coke, con- 
siderable copper, lead and zine, and sub- 
stantial quantities of gold. 

Machine-tool plants are capable of pro- 
ducing machine tools for such industrial 
uses as the building of locomotives and 
railroad cars, automobile assembly, and 
production of gasoline engines. 

Oil plants extract oil from shale and 
process it to make gasoline and industrial 
fuel oil. 

Other industries, all operating or ready 


- to operate, can turn out a wide range of 


products, from simple farm machinery and 


about 30,000,000 more.-So China, by care. 
ful management, can get relief from popv- 
lation pressure, as well as more food. From 
Manchurian industry, China can get prod 
ucts that will serve as a nucleus for de 
velopment of industry within China. She 
is likely to get, too, much industrial equip- 
ment from war industry that is to be dis 
mantled in Japan. 

Thus the Chinese are to receive their i~ 
heritance of Japanese-built industry. With 
that industry they will get the opportunity 
to treat China, with its 450,000,000 people 
and its widespread poverty, and Map 
churia with its industry and its naturd 
riches, as a single great empire. China 
however, is little experienced in managing 
either industry o: empire. What use she 
may make of her inheritance remains # 
be seen. 
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Making a 40-ton shock “DISAPPEAR”! 


When a Skymaster hits the runway, the tremendous landing 
energy of this huge plane quickly “disappears”. It’s not 
Star an act of magic, but the shock-absorbing ability of Aerol 
landing gear that does the trick! .. . The remarkable stamina 
and efficiency of Aerols, which protect plane, crew, and 
cargo from landing shock, account for their universal accept- 
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ATOMIC FORCE IN WAR AND PEACE: 
SEQUEL TO BOMBING OF JAPAN 


Greater Emphasis on Air Offensive Employing Radioactive Principle 


Revolutionary effects upon 
industry, science and travel 
foreseen in 10 to 50 years 


The world, recovered from the first 
stunned shock of atomic bombing can now 
appraise, in some degree, the present and 
the future of the most destructive force 
ever unleashed by mankind. 

For the present, the atomic bomb is 
solely a weapon of war, still shrouded in 
the blanket of military secrecy. It is the 
most significant weapon since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. It can evolutionize, 
even revolutionize, offensive and defensive 
combat. It may become the most influen- 
tial single factor in world politics. 

For the future, in peace, its use as an 
agency of industry still is obscured by a 
lack of exact knowledge. Most of the 
seemingly fantastic claims made for atomic 
energy the day after it obliterated Hiro- 
shima have been tempered by time. Its 
eventual uses in industry appear infinite, 
but most researchers now seem agreed that 
this day is years in the future. 

The facts. Out of the welter of specula- 
tion and claims that grew from one 
glimpse of the greatest secret weapon, 
these known facts now emerge: 

The bomb, itself, is capable of erasing 
completely the target it hits. One blast 
obliterated 4144 square miles of Hiroshima. 
The city was converted to bare, charred 
earth, its metals vaporized and every- 
thing else burned to nothingness. 

Destructive power is greater from an ex- 
plosion in mid-air than on the ground. The 
first bomb exploded above Hiroshima and 
took a death toll, by Japanese count, six 
times as great as its twin which hit the 
ground at Nagasaki. 

Radioactivity, causing metals to evap- 
orate and human blood to disintegrate by 
impairment of corpuscles, permeates the 
target area for a disputed length of time. 
U.S. experts say the deadly rays last but 
a few days. The Japanese say they linger 
indefinitely. They say deaths caused by 
radioactivity still occur daily. 

The secret of cosmic energy will be kept 
by this country for the present. But re- 
‘searchers are speeding in Russia and other 
countries. Experts say in five years the 
knowledge will be universal, with or with- 
out our consent. 
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Meanwhile, the U.S. is stock-piling the 
atomic weapon behind the secrecy that 
still shrouds its discovery. Skilled produc- 
tion workmen are being hired for the 
atomic-bomb plant in Tennessee. There 
have been no general layoffs since peace. 

Military planning for the present has 
not been altered by the bomb. The Army 
and Navy say they will need big forces 
of man power up to the time of the sign- 
ing of a peace, and beyond. The Navy 
feels a big fleet is needed to keep world 
sea lanes open. 

Diplomatic planning follows the same 
course. Japan’s effort to blame the bomb 
for her defeat has been disputed by the 
U.S. State Department. It views atomic 
power as a supplement to other arms. 

For that reason, the secret of the atomic 
bomb will be a closely kept military prop- 
erty for years. Even when it emerges from 
that role, it will go under strict Govern- 
ment supervision on a pattern to be cut 
by Congress. Until that time, it is a mili- 
tary weapon with these recognized po- 
tentialities: 

Atomic energy at war. Seventy-five 
bombs of the size that hit Hiroshima 


would be necessary to wipe out New 
York City. But one, exploded near the 
Statue of Liberty, could obliterate Bed- 
loe’s, Ellis and Governor’s Islands and 
erase all shipping far along the New 
Jersey Coast. 

Experts estimate that atomic warfare 
would drive 30 per cent of all industry 
underground. There have been suggestions 
that cities move away from coasts and 
burrow under inland mountain ranges. 

Naval warfare in its present concept, 
might become obsolete. There is some 
evidence that: radioactivity from an 
atomic bomb can impregnate the water, 
causing the bottoms to drop out of bat- 
tleships. Modern convoy and _task-force 
tactics thus may become impossible. A 
bomb dropped in such a group might sink 
an entire fleet. 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz says 
the atomic bomb may drive the Navy 
underwater in submarine fleets. But that 
would be a defense in hiding. A submarine 
would fare no better than a rowboat, once 
it came within the range of atomic 
radiation. 

Sea bases, distant from the United 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 
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States and linked by water and air fleets. 
are regarded as essential by the Navy 
to maintain the advantage gained by the 
atomic bomb. Fleets are wanted powerful 
enough to patrol the seas, ready to launch 
atomic aircraft against enemy atomic 
plants. 

Air warfare may discard the man-op- 
erated bomber fleets of today for single 
atomic wings hurtling through space fast- 
er than sound, and beamed to targets with 
pin-point accuracy, through radio control. 
Secret U.S. weapons include huge radio- 
directed planes capable of precision flights 
of great distance without manual pilots. 
\ captured German secret is’ a rocket 
reportedly capable of spanning the At- 
lantic in 17 minutes. Carrying rocket 
hombs, such missiles could wipe out a 
coastal city in half an hour. 

Ground warfare may change from the 
smashing offensive tactics of today, but 
military experts say invasion and occu- 
pation troops will be needed in the future, 
regardless of atomic bombs. An enemy, 
under atomic attack. could go under- 
ground. Land forces, flown in by air, must 
be on hand to meet him when he emerges. 
Ground troops of the future will be used 
to keep enemy forces from reforming, once 
they are seattered by bombings, and to 
keep enemy munitions plants out of op- 
eration. 

Defenses against cosmic war are em- 
bryonic. The only means of stopping the 
atomic bomb so far is to destroy the pro- 
dueing plants, either through counter- 
hombing or Commando-type raids. Radar 
research eventually may evolve a means 
of detecting the missiles in flight and de- 
tonating or neutralizing them before they 
reach targets. 

Actually, military strategists and scien- 
tists have had but a glimpse of atomic 
warfare. Its future is as mystifying as the 
homb itself. 

Atomic energy in peace still is a 
laboratory question. Industrialists think 
it may be of some commercial use within 
10 years, but many of them regard 50 
years as more likely. Many factors make 
up its peacetime future: 

Cost will control the speed with which 
private industry takes to atomic power. 
once it becomes available. It will be used 
in competitive products, so it will have to 
he cheaper than such conventional sources 
of energy as coal and oil. 

More research is vital. Heat and radio- 
aclivity appear the outstanding products 
of.atom smashing so far. Thus, its initial 
private uses probably will be in chemistry 
and therapy. 

Eventually, science sees an atomic age 
more revolutionary than the invention of 
the wheel. Some scientific predictions: 
Smashed atoms and a breath of air will 
operate an airplane for a year; a handful 
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U. S. ATOMIC-BOMB PLANT 


... the pacemaker will be hard pressed to keep his lead 





—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


IN WHOSE HANDS? 


of snow will heat a hotel all winter. But 
your postwar automobile, for years to 
come, will run on gasoline. 

Atomic energy in world affairs is 
developing into the greatest immediate 
problem. England and Canada share most 
of the secret now, but President Truman 
has said it will go no further until the 
United States is convinced it will make 
for peace. 

In the world, the atomic bomb already 
has stepped up the pace of international 
scientific research. A world science center 
has been proposed, giving all nations the 
benefit of studies, along with the means 
to see that their neighbors keep research 
on peaceful lines. 

A demand may be made to place the 
atom secret in the custody of the United 
Nations Security Council when it goes 
into operation, so that the power of all 
subscribing nations would be equalized. 

In the U.S., Congress must decide the 
future of atomic energy. A bill now is 

















—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


NOW THE CHANGE-OVER 





ready for the Senate which would place 
the discovery under the control of a Gov- 
ernment board with the power to license 
private industrial users. Other legislation 
would put the Government behind con- 
tinuing research. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, recommends a new agency of scien- 
tific research to carry on in peace impor- 
tant studies undertaken by the Army and 
Navy. This would make the development 
of scientific arms a permanent activity. 
He says the United States must hurry 
to replace the deficit in scientists caused 
by drafting of students into the armed 
forces. He advocates Government scholar- 
ships on a long-time basis to speed 
scientific research. 

Thus, the United States, which won the 
race for an atomic weapon of war, now 
finds itself in a continuing race to keep 
abreast of the pace it has set for nations 
of the world. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
=v ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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You and I are to blame—yes, you and I and the 
Congress and the President as well as the Army and 
Navy—for what happened at Pearl Harbor and before. 

This means primarily that the American people are 
to blame because of their indifference to airpower as a 
means of preparedness, indifference to the issues of 
foreign policy and the ways by which we gradually 
become involved in war, indifference to diplomacy’s 
vicious habit of keeping the facts of international af- 
fairs from the people until it is too late for corrective 
processes to be set in motion. 

This means that by our indifference we allow our 
representatives in Congress—the men we select for 
public office—to be neglectful of our safety. 

For after reading every word of the Pearl Harbor 
reports, there is forced upon any objective-minded 
reader the conclusion that the real story of the tragedy 
is not what happened on December 7, 1941, but what 
happened in the months and years preceding. 

It’s our whole system of handling military affairs 
and international affairs which’stands indicted by the 
reports just made public, the full text of which is being 
mailed separately to our readers. 

It is important but not conclusive that the Army and 
Navy chiefs in Washington failed to tell their respec- 
tive commanders in Hawaii about the critical situ- 
ation which existed and that clear and explicit warn- 
ings were not sent in time from Washington. 

More important and much more controlling is the 
fact that even if the Japanese had themselves given 
our commanders in Pearl Harbor 24 hours to prepare 
for the attack, the result might have been even worse. 

For if our battleships had put out to sea, they might 
all have been sunk or badly damaged. 

If our meagre force of aircraft carriers had met the 
enemy, they might have been put out of commission. 

Japanese had superior strength: The truth is we 
were virtually defenseless at Hawaii against admitted- 
ly the most powerful task force that had ever been as- 
sembled by any navy up to December 7, 1941. 

We know now what a modern task force can do, 
what a group of task forces such as Admiral Halsey 
has been able to employ recently along the coast of 
Japan can do. Military men knew ten years ago that 
airplanes operating from decks of warships constituted 
the greatest offensive weapon known to armies or 
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navies. And we knew this before Pearl Harbor—~jn | Pini 
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It is logical, of course, to fix the blame upon the “Tl 
commanders at Pearl Harbor who were caught nap. J ™°st 
ping—but this is very incidental. It is important also 4 a 
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to review the manner in which the high chiefs in Wash. § ‘ 
ington handled or failed to handle red-hot situations §"ter 
and what they told or failed to tell their commanders §2"4 # 
in the field—but this, too, is very incidental. Rooseve 
One-man government: What is important above oh? 
all else is that one man—this time Secretary Hull— sist a ; 
perhaps in conference with the President but with no ; 
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one else—neither with committees of both houses rep. 
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Cabinet, nor with military chieftains—can under our — , 
system take a step in diplomatic intercourse which fore th 


leads on and on to a crisis that winds up in war even ipril 19- 
as the Army and Navy tell him they aren’t equipped 


to back up his strong words. hele 
When a communication that was construed by the ori 
Japanese Government as an ultimatum was sent on , 
November 26, 1941, the Army and Navy were desper- Asleer 
ately pleading for delay. But the die had been caste? ** 
Why did they want delay? Because they knew they atbor, i 
were woefully unprepared. -” ‘ 
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And why were they unprepared? Because Congres 
never appropriated the money nor authorized the con- 
struction of a modern fleet with sufficient airpower to 
protect our interests in the Pacific. 

And why didn’t Congress do this? 

Because you and I never insisted upon it. Because 
we don’t insist on service from our elected represente- 
tives. We call on them to do a thousand and one chores 
for our selfish interests or else be subjected to reprisals 
at the polls. And we who don’t call on them for such 
missions either fail to vote in the party primaries or in 
final elections or stupidly vote the straight-party ticket 
no matter what these men do or fail to do in Congress 
for the people. We need leaders of public opinion—not 
just followers—men with a deep respect for the facts. 

The Army Board report says: 

“Public opinion can change faster than a nation 
can make ready for war. The time element of Beerios 
making preparations for war is so long that it ed ; = 
always lags behind a sudden change of public “Th, ; 
views, aS in our case with Japan. Our public . 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
nal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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opinion had changed against Japan faster than 
preparations for war could be made. 

“This left the Department of State with the 
most difficult task of negotiation without means 
of enforcing its views by force of arms.” 

Could the war with Japan have been avoided? This 
writer believes it could have been indefinitely post- 
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poned if not avoided altogether. The late President 
Roosevelt was trying to help Britain and France. 
He neglected the safety of the United States in the 
Pacific. He didn’t recommend more armament and 
insist upon it from Congress in the years when billions 
of dollars were being spent on leaf-raking and the 
WPA. He didn’t take the counsel of men like Admiral 
Yarnell and Admiral Taussig whose warnings and 
recommendations were presented publicly in hearings 
before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee at late as 
April 1940, when the war in Europe had begun and 
eworld situation had become grave. Admiral Yarnell 
was commander-of our fleet in the Far East and knew 

e perils we faced. 

Asleep in Washington: The blunt truth is we were 
pieep at the switch in Congress as well as at Pearl 
Harbor, in the White House as well as in the Depart- 
ent of State, in our cities and towns and villages as 
well as in official Washington. The whole story with 
stragic implications is told in one section of the of- 
cal Army Board’s report, which says: 

“This task force (the Japanese) was very power- 
ful in the air, having a total of approximately 424 
planes: of this number about 300 actually at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor . . . the maximum total 
number of airplanes on carriers that the United 
States could muster on December 7th, on the 
carriers Lexington and Enterprise, was approxi- 
mately 180 planes. 

“Captain Layton testified that our Navy in 
Pearl Harbor would have been unable to have 
brought the Japanese task force under gunfire be- 
cause our battleships were too slow and the re- 
mainder of our force would probably have suffered 
severe damage if not defeat on the high seas by 
teason of the great superiority in the air before our 
superior gunfire could have been brought to 
bear. . 

“The attack was wholly unexpected, and if it 


Nation must share responsibility for negligence and indifference that made 
attack on Pearl Harbor possible—Dangers in one-man decisions—People 
should be told facts of military preparedness and diplomatic relations. 


had been expected the probability of the United 

States’ winning in any engagement of this task 

force was not a bright one. He stated that this 

task force represented a substantial per cent of 
the entire Japanese Navy. It provided alone on 

the Jap carriers 424 aircraft against a possible 180 

which we might have mustered if we had had our 

own two carriers available to operate against 
them.” 

Where were our planes? Why did we have so few 
aircraft carriers and so few land-based planes at 
Hawaii? Where were the hundreds of planes that 
came off our production lines in 1940 and 1941? 

Ask the military and naval committees in both 
houses of Congress. Ask the Munitions Boards that 
allocated planes to Europe and not to the Pacific. Ask 
the American press which did not rise to the emer- 
gency. Ask the American people who acquiesced in 
these errors of omission. 

But the problem now is what to do about it. The 
solution is not difficult to find. 

A National Defense Council with representatives of 
the State, War and Navy Departments and commit- 
tees of both houses of Congress should be created by 
statute and be given specific responsibility, and the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief, should preside 
over its meetings. 

The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff should be made a 
permanent institution and its recommendations 
heeded by the Congress. 

The American people should be given all the facts 
about our international affairs currently. Decisions 
such as Secretary Hull made should not be made by 
any one man or any two men. These policies should be 
the thoroughly considered judgment of a group of the 
ablest men in all branches of the Government. 

The American people should be encouraged to share 
full responsibility for military preparedness. They 
should always be told our military weaknesses. 

Diplomatic exchanges should be given the fullest 
publicity, especially in critical periods. This is a re- 
versal of the bureaucratic theory but in a democracy 
it is essential that the people be kept constantly in- 
formed so that, through their elected representatives, 
they may take prompt measures for their own safety. 

This is the real lesson of the Pearl Harbor tragedy. 

















What War Has Cost U.S. 
$341 490,000,000 
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It cost the United States $341,490.- 
(00,000 to win a global war. 

Now that it is over, the U.S. taxpayer 
can see what he got for his money in six 
years of preparation and fighting. The 
figures, as set out in the Pictogram, include 
the $42,809,000,000 Lend-Lease program. 
They also consider merchant-marine costs, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. dealings, 
and all the other activities which went 
along with the actual price of training. 
feeding, arming and transporting the 12.,- 
000,000 men and women who made up the 
armed forces. 

Munitions, in World War II as in all 
other wars, took most of the money. By 
the end of this year they will have ac- 
counted for $195,429,000,000 of the total. 

Aircraft alone cost $47,352,000,000, the 
most expensive weapon of the war. That is 
more than the $41,287,000.000 that went 
for Navy ships, even though the U.S 
built up the mightiest fleet in world history. 

Ammunition, from rifle bullets to the 
heaviest bombs, cost $21,570.000,000, a 
shade more than the $21.369.000,000 spent 
for tanks, jeeps, trucks, motoreycles and 
all other types of combat and motor ve- 
hicles. 

Guns cost $11,558,000,000, including the 
precision instruments that control their 
fire. Radio, telephone and other electronic 
equipment cost another $11.4 19 000 000, 

Clothing, other equipment, and supplies 
charged to munitions amounted to $39.- 
743,000,000, and naval stock was $1,108, 
000,000, for a total of $40,851,000,000. The 
Army alone bought $5,182,402.000 worth 
of clothing in the 43 months between the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and August 1, 
this year. 

Nonmunitions. It cost $69,122,000,000 
to pay, feed and transport the armed 
forces. That is more than half the $118,- 
062,000,000 total of all nonmunitions ex- 
penditures. 

The food bill for the Army was $10,- 
660,707,000, which includes 919,919,000 in- 
dividual food rations. Army bought 256,- 
358,000 C rations and 243,780,000 individ- 
ual K rations for a part of the total. The 
food bill for the Navy is not available. 

War construction which, in the space of 
a few months, brought aircraft plants, 
munitions factories and shipyards spring- 
ing up all over the country, actually took 
the smallest share of the war's cost. It 
required $27,999,000,000 to set up the war 
plants of World War II. 

Thus, the price paid by the United 
States to win the war separates into these 
three major segments: munitions, $195, 
429,000,000; nonmunitions, $118,062,000,- 
000; war construction, $27,999,000,000. 
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EMERGING CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Plans for Aid to Allies, Report on Pearl Harbor as Trouble Spots 


Chief Executive's effort 
toward nation’s return 
to a peacetime basis 


President Truman is trying to do a 
quick reconversion job for himself. He 
wants to get the White House back on a 
peacetime basis quickly so that he will 
have a fairly free hand to deal with the 
domestic problems that are crowding in 
upon him. 

In the move from war to peace, Mr. 
Truman whacked off war contracts and 
is shedding war controls. He cut off Lend- 
Lease so suddenly that he now finds him- 
self backtracking to assure America’s 
allies that ways will be found to give 
them the economic aid they need for 
their own change-over from war to peace. 
But he is eager te wind up Lend-Lease 
with the end of the war and leave no 
accumulated debt charges hanging over 
the world to cause trouble in the future. 

The President is endeavoring to saw off 
the Japanese war and its appurtenances 
in the same abrupt fashion. He wants to 
push the whole war and everything con- 
nected with it into the background and 
leave a clear and unimpeded road to the 
postwar future. On the very same day 
that General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur landed in Japan to begin his occupa- 
tion of that country, giving final proof 
that the war in the Far East was at an 
end, Mr. Truman made public the long- 
delayed report of how the war started 
at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 

Mr. Truman’s effort to free himself 
of war’s encumbrances is obvious. But 
neither Lend-Lease nor the Pearl Harbor 
fiasco is being permitted to die so quickly. 
Politicians have an idea that the makings 
of campaign issues may be found in them. 

Lend-Lease. The President’s ending of 
Lend-Lease brought serious repercussions 
from America’s allies. England, in par- 
ticular, had fought a hard war. Her people 
have been severely hit. Thousands of 
homes have been wiped out. The British 
are short of food. They had hoped for a 
slower trimming down of Lend-Lease so 
that they might eat a little better this 
first winter of peace. 

When the reaction began to set in, the 
President said he simply was carrying out 
the expressed will of Congress. Then a 
more moderate approach was worked out. 
The British were assured that Lend-Lease 
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would be continued until official V-J Day 
and that a new way will be worked out 
to give them the aid they need. 

Then, in a report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease operations, Mr. Truman said that 
$42,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease materials 
has been sent to United Nations to help 
fight the war. Any attempt to collect a 
debt of such magnitude, the President 
said, would threaten the political stability 





AT THE WHITE HOUSE . . . REPORT WITH REPERCUSSIONS 


Some members of Congress said they 
would not agree to a “whitewash” of the 
Pearl Harbor fiasco. There were demands 
for a congressional inquiry and for courts- 
martial of the Army and Navy officers 
named. 

But Mr. Truman was inclined to blame 
the national state of mind for the disaster. 
He said of the report: 

“T have read it very carefully and I 


—Acme 


... was the state of the nation a state of mind? 


of the debtor nations and help to sow 
the seeds of a new world war. 

The President said the cost of the war 
could not be measured in dollars, but 
that the blood and toil, the lives lost, the 
men maimed, the wreckage of homes and 
cities, all of these must be counted. He 
said that most of the Allies gave as much 
as 50 per cent of their national and indi- 
vidual meomes to fighting the war. 

In recompense, Mr. Truman said we 
will seek by trade agreements to attain 
the long-range security and economic ob- 
jectives of the United States and other 
United Nations. In line with this pro- 
cedure, the combined food, production 
and raw materials boards are being kept in 
operation for the time being. 

Pearl Harbor. Repercussions from Cap- 
itol Hill came quickly when the Pearl 
Harbor reports of the Army. and Navy 
investigating boards were made public. 


came to the conclusion that the whole 
thing is the result of the policy which the 
country itself pursued. The country was 
not ready for preparedness. Every time the 
President made an effort to get a pre- 
paredness program through the Congress 
it was stifled. 

“Whenever the President made a state- 
ment about the necessity of preparedness, 
he was vilified for doing it. I think the 
country is as much to blame as any indi- 
vidual in this final situation that de- 
veloped in Pearl Harbor.” 

In the same press conference, Mr. 
Truman said the reports disclosed that 
some of his own earlier ideas about Pearl 
Harbor had been wrong. He had thought 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and 
Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short, the Navy 
and Army commanders in Hawaii, were 
not on speaking terms. The reports showed 
they were personal friends. 
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Including the New General Motors 


HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE! 


New is the big word in any description of 
the coming new Oldsmobile. It will /ook 
new... in style, and features, and appoint- 
It will feel new... in performance 
It will be new... in 


ments. 
and handling ease. 
materials, and workmanship, and quality. 
Naturally, the 1946 Oldsmobile will offer 
the New Hydra-Matic Drive, modified and im- 
proved asa result of wartime experience in fast 


OLDS MOBILE cena vorors 


Army tanks and armored cars. Hydra-Matic 
Drive is the famous General Motors feature 
that shifts gears automatically through four 
forward speeds, and eliminates the clutch pedal 
entirely. From a standstill to cruising speeds, 
all you do is step on the accelerator, and steer. 
Everything else is done for you automatically 
in the new 1946 Oldsmobile, with the new and 
finer General Motors Hydra- Matic Drive. 
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War-Tested! Sailors retrieving packages floated ashore 
in waterproof, foil-laminated containers ... proved on 
battlefronts to be a positive barrier against destructive 
moisture-vapor. Reynolds Laboratories developed 90% 
of the foil packages of war—experience that will soon 
lead to fresher, infinitely better protected foods for you. 


Because it is pure aluminum, rolled into thin sheets, 
Reynolds Foil guards freshness and flavor in cigarettes... 
foods ... gives better protection to.a host of other prod- 
ucts. Moist things stay moist and fresh, dry things stay 
dry and crisp—lI-o-n-g-e-r.. As aluminum for foil becomes 
more plentiful, you “a find that more and more of 
America’s famous brands will be coming to you foil-fresh. 


“Mmmm! Smells Good!”. . . Because all the 
aroma—all the flavor—is locked inside. Candy 
is a delicious food, and folks who make 
choice candies know Reynolds Foil protects 
better than any other kind of flexible wrap- 
ping material. Look for gleaming Reynolds 
Foil—a sign that what’s inside is fresher. 


Reynolds, for 25 years the resourceful and progressive leader 
in metal foil packaging, is now perfecting many new, protec- 
tive packages— new ways for your old friend Reynolds Foil to 
keep things fresher. To manufacturers: write for information 
to Reynolds Metals Co., Foil Division, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


REYNOLDS FOI 


PURE ALUMINUM 


THE FRESH-FLAVOR WRAP METAL 
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Peacetime Labor-Dispute Agency, 
Or Bargaining as Sole Arbiter? 


To present a cross section of pub- 
lic opinion as to whether a peacetime 
labor-dispute agency should be es- 
tablished to act in a capacity simi- 
lar to the NWLB, The United States 
News asked labor leaders, business 
executives and others the following 
question: 


Should a peacetime labor-dispute 
agency be established by the Gov- 
ernment to replace the National War 
Labor Board now in process of liqui- 
dation, or should industry and labor 
be left to settle their own problems 
by collective bargaining and without 
Government interference? 


Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Don D. Lescohier 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin; Former Consult- 
ant, National Defense Mediation Board, 


answers: 

A labor-disputes board should be created 
for the postwar period. If adequately 
manned, it could help materially in re- 
ducing industrial conflict. But re-estab- 
lishment of genuine collective bargaining 
should be considered of primary impor- 
tance. The board should arbitrate at the 
request of parties except in situations of 
major national interest such as railroad, 
coal and similar strikes. The board should 
have power on its own initiative to in- 
vestigate and publish findings in the press 
on strikes or lockouts lasting more than, 


say, two weeks. Prolonged delays in mak- © 


ing decisions must be ended. During war- 
time, the parties submitted to retroactive 
awards going back many months, but 
such retroactive clauses will not be tol- 
erated in normal times. 


John J. Grogan 


Camden, N. J., Vice President, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America, CIO, 


answers: ; 

The future of the nation, the kind of 
peace we will have, and the realization of 
a program of full employment will depend 
on the future co-operative relationship 
between labor and management. 

As a labor leader I know that there are 
many employers who realize that collec- 
tive bargaining is here to stay. These em- 
Ployers are willing to sit down with the 
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representatives of their employes and 
work out problems affecting conditions of 
employment. However, it is also true that 
some employers don’t realize that we are 
living in the 1940s. They want to return 
to the labor relations of 1870 where labor 
and management squared off, toe to toe, 
and slugged it out. 

No labor leader desires strikes. It is al- 
ways the last resort when all forms of 
collective bargaining fail. In order to 
avoid strikes, in order to avoid disruption 
to the reconversion program and the pro- 
gram of full employment in the years to 
come there must be a_labor-dispute 
agency which can effectively decide all 
issues in dispute. It should be modeled on 
the lines of the War Labor Board, but 
avoid the pitfalls of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and only step in when collective 
bargaining fails. Also, this agency should 
place emphasis on collective bargaining 
and require that both sides bargain in good 
faith and in sincerity. 


Erwin N, Griswold 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Law, Law 
School of Harvard University, 


answers: 

A labor agency must operate either 
with or without sanctions: it must decide 
with some means for enforcing its de- 
cisions, or it must operate only through 
advice and assistance. Effective sanctions 
are difficult to devise in peacetime, and 
anything like a labor court would seem 
undesirable; it would probably be resented 
by labor and employers alike, and would 
present serious governmental and political 
problems. But a Conciliation Service in 
the Department of Labor did good work 
before the war and could now be made a 
highly effective and useful agency in ad- 
justing labor disputes. Federal interference 
is undesirable, but federal aid in reach- 
ing agreement may be a great contribution. 


Robert J. Watt 


Washington, D. C.; Member, National War 
Labor Board; International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

Since collective bargaining is a recog- 
nized part of national policy, the Gov- 
ernment should assure that labor has the 
right to organize. It should conduct elec- 
tions among employes to determine their 
choice of bargaining unit. After collective 
bargaining has been instituted, machinery 
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In plants where jobs get done 
fast, you’ll find PIX food service 
equipment on the job... serving 
more workers better inside the 
plant! 

Let PIX engineers help you with 
their wide experience in solving 
mass feeding problems quickly 
and economically, regardless of 
the amount you want to invest. 

Send for booklet PC7 on Cafe- 
terias, CW7 on Portable Food 
Bars, or SB7 on Rolling Snack 
Bars. 

ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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improved with a Kimpreg* Surface 


A revolutionary new alloy-like material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of kimpreG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the 
ordinary sense, not a plastic laminate. 
It is a brand new, better structural medi- 
um with countless applications in many 
products —including, very probably, those 
you plan for post-war production. 


With kimprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood —yet has a plastic’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 


Kimprec adds the following advantages 
to plywood: 1) increases durability and 


* flexural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) diminishes grain- 
raising effects; 5) makes the material 
scuffproof, splinterproof, snag -resistant; 
6) affords a stainproof, washable, “‘wipe 
clean” surface; 7) creates resistance to 
chemical action, decay, temperature-ex- 
tremes, fire, vermin, and mold. Moreover, 
it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill “feel” of metal surfaces. 


Today all kimprec is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Write us for information and names of 
those plywood manufacturers who are 
using KIMPREG plastic facing material. 





Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg book: 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. " 
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should be provided for the orderly and 
peaceful settlement of the relatively few 
disputes which cannot be settled by col- 
lective bargaining. The parties should be 
able to submit voluntarily their disputes 
to arbitration, or to mediation and con- 
ciliation by a competent, responsible, and 
experienced Government agency. 

The basis for such an agency exists in 
the ‘U.S. Conciliation Service within the 
U.S. Department of Labor. It could be 
improved and supplemented in the light 
of our wartime experience, giving full con- 
sideration to the outstanding develop- 
ment in the field of labor relations during 
the war of the “tripartite system of set- 
tling labor disputes.” Every emphasis 
should be. placed on the encouragement 
of voluntarism with labor and industry 
settling their problems with a minimum 
of Government intervention. 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr. 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Independent Pnev.- 
matic Tool Co.; Director, Great Lakes 
Dredge and Dock Co., and Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago, 


answers: 

I believe that an impartial peacetime 
agency, with a specialized knowledge of 
all angles involved, is probably the most 
orderly and logical method of settling 
labor disputes, but means must be found 
to assure fairness to both parties with 
political considerations strictly ruled out. 

Local mediators selected mutually by 
both management and labor, who have 
been called in during prewar days, fre- 
quently had too little knowledge of the 
broad problems involved, and resulted in 
local and nation-wide inequities for both 
sides that should never have happened. 


G. Mason Owlett 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
We don’t need new labor agencies any 
more than a centipede needs crutches. 
What we do need from the top down is fair 
play and justice, less talk of all employers 
being economic royalists and fewer politi- 
cal deals with left-wing labor bosses. 
The proper position of Government in 
labor affairs was long ago defined as 
being the impartial friend of both em- 
ployer and employe. The chief task now 
is to make sure jobs are available for re- 
turning war veterans. Labor policy by 
Government, by industry and by union 
leadership must face that fact realistically. 
GI Joe already is fed up with war strikes. 
If he comes home to find the bureaucrats 
and a handful of labor bosses still con- 
spiring to jam the closed shop down 
America’s throat at the expense of the 
veteran’s opportunity to work, we are it 
for trouble. A good peacetime job is the 
sort of bonus the servicemen most desire. 
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Do you pay a premium for power? 
Hendy has a way fo stop that 


Here’s what we mean. Perhaps your plant peak load, you can reduce the premium cost 
uses a fairly constant power load for running _ on all your power. ¢ Such an installation can 
its machines, but for two or three hours each _ be an important factor in lowering your 
day uses a heavy peak load for additional costs,and who can doubt that in days ahead 
lighting or machinery. q You pay for power costs must be watched with an eagle 
on the basis of connected load. If your normal eye? @ So now is the time to consider 
power requirement is considerablylowerthan Hendy modern power units and how 
your maximum need, you pay a premium for __ they can be applied to your requirements, 
all your power. q By installing a Hendy 
Diesel-electric set to provide power for that jmodern Power Units by Hendy 


Can Help You Cut Costs 


Hendy has made important strides during the war in 
the design and manufacture of medium- and heavy- 
duty Diesels, Diesel-electric sets, steam turbines and 
turbo-generators for use in more than fifty industries. 
Write for literature describing these new products, 


EST. 1856 ; 1 JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS - SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 
CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY DIVISION, AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 
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DIESEL ENGINES 


Branch Offices: ‘BOSTON © BUFFALO * CHICAGO » CINCINNATI » CLEVELAND © DETROIT * LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH » SAN FRANCISCO ¢ WASHINGTON 
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San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 8 1905 te 
“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresist- i 
ible power of awakened and informed public opinion. 
‘ F , , | 
Our object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing ad 
can be done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it at 
ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that lh 
public opinion will compel it to be done.” Wi 
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the Hearst Newspapers 


akbout J APAN 


In the 1890's the Hearst Newspapers 
first pointed out the “Yellow Peril” 
of Japan to U. S. aims and interests 
in the Pacific. 


In 1898 the Hearst Newspapers 
urged the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the United States as a de- 
fense measure against growing Japan- 
ese power in the Pacific. 


In 1905 the Hearst Newspapers pub- 
lished the startlingly prophetic car- 
toon reproduced at left, at the signing 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth which 
ended the Russo-Japanese War. 


In 1912 the Hearst Newspapers fo- 
cused national attention on Japanese 
attempts to colonize Lower California. 


In 1916 the Hearst Newspapers 
warned that Japan had imperialistic 


designs on the entire continent of Asia 
and the islands of the Pacific, 


In 1919 the Hearst Newspapers 
fought the League mandate which 
handed over the Carolines, strategic 
Pacific islands, to the Japanese. 


In 1921 the Hearst Newspapers op- 
posed the decision of the Washington 
Disarmament Conference by which 
our government sacrificed 32 ships of 
the line. 


In 1933 the Hearst Newspapers 
warned that Japan was taking over 
industrial control of the Philippines. 


In 1941 the Hearst Newspapers, right 
up to the time that bombs fell on Pearl 
Harbor, were still hammering for in- 
creased naval appropriations and 
for strengthened fortifications in the 
Pacific. 





























DRILLMASTER 


In military camps drillmasters help convert raw recruits into 
precisely trained troops. In the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
great shops at Roanoke, Va., different kinds of “drillmasters” 
fashion steel into powerful, precisely designed steam loco- 
motives and other rail equipment, which move our armed forces 
and help keep them adequately supplied. One of these Veteran 
Railroad Drillmasters is pictured above at work on a flue sheet 
for a modern locomotive. 

Since Pearl Harbor, this veteran and other N. & W. shop 
employees like him, have constructed 50 powerful new coal- 
burning locomotives. They have made heavy repairs to many 
thousands of freight cars, and maintained other units of equip- 
ment in top-notch condition. They have completely overhauled 
208 locomotives of neighboring lines to help keep the wheels 
rolling on other railroads. And in addition, they have con- 
tributed directly to the war effort by completing 86 contracts 
for vital war equipment needed by the Army, Navy and war 
industries, including the manufacture and processing of approxi- 
mately 350,000 separate equipment parts. 

This “Know How” of shop workers and other N. & W. em- 
ployees is what makes Precision Transportation, which enabled 
this railroad in 1944 to move the greatest volume of war and 
civilian traffic in its history, without serious congestion or delay. 

When final Victory is won, the experience, skill, and “Know 
How” of N. & W. employees will be devoted in the fullest 
measure to building a better America—an America of sound 
progress and sound peace among the nations of the world. 


oufotk-.. Wester. 
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of National Issues 


Military Reports 
On Pearl Harbor: 
Editors’ Reaction 


The Army and Navy reports on the 
Pearl Harbor disaster are accepted by most 
editors with reservations. Some doubt that 
the full story has as yet been told, and 
many believe that the reports tend to 
exonerate high officials upon whom re- 
sponsibility ultimately rests. A number of 
editors express regret that the reports fail 
to consider more the policy of the country 
at that time in relation to the defeat at 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
calls the reports “The story of failure to 
prepare fully for what hindsight tells us 
was the inevitable attack and of the 
enemy’s successful exploitation of this 
failure.” 

Because of all that has been said on the 
subject of the Japanese attack, the New 
York Times (Ind.) advocates that the 
reports be given the widest possible circu- 
lation. Many, it believes, will reach the 
conclusion that “Pearl Harbors are in- 
evitable in a society where there are pow- 
erful aggressor nations and unprepared 
peace-loving democracies, and that it is 
impossible for one to guard entirely against 
the hostile action of the other.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
blames the “bureaucratic mind” for the 
catastrophe of Dec. 7, 1941, while the 
Washington (D.C.) Daily News (Ind.) 


contends that “The chief culprit . . . was 
not an individual but a system . . . which 


obscured inefficiencies, forced divisions of 
responsibility.” 

The reports, the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) comments, “still con- 
tain a regrettably high content of policy, 
politics and whitewash—ingredients which 
at this late date it seems might have been 
reduced to somewhat more rigid mini- 
mums.” 

Condemning the lack of co-ordination 
which resulted in Pearl Harbor, the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) warns that 
“one of the important lessons taught by 
Pearl Harbor and the war is the absolute 
need for an agency within the executive 
arm which will assure proper co-ordina- 
tion between all branches of Government 
to see that all agencies work together in 
making a policy effective.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) main- 
tains that the “Army and Navy reports on 
Pearl Harbor emphasize the need for a 
full congressional investigation.” 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision precision-part making are FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
handling, let McQUAY- the most versatile in the in- ENGINEERING ... IT’S. 


NORRIS make it! Our dustry—and we love tough aA c re) U AY: 
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What is the 
Costliest Word 
in the World? 











The costliest word in the world is a little 
word of four letters —WEAR. 


Each year WEAR exacts a staggering | 


scrap-heap toll. Heat, impact, friction, 
abrasion or corrosion ends the useful life 
of a wearing part, sooner or later—mostly 
too soon. 


Brake Shoe’s research specialists in met- 
als strive to make “metal life” last longer. 
War on Wear 


These scientific men of metal have com- 
mand of completely equipped metallur- 
gical laboratories; the world’s largest ex- 


perimental foundry; a staff that keeps | 


abreast of the advance in knowledge con- 
cerning the properties of metals. 


They have built power shovel dippers 
of a metal that resists the abrasion of 


flinty rock; developed parts for pumps | 
that withstand corrosive acids; fabricated | 


crucibles that hold up under white heat; 
created railroad track crossings that grow 
tougher with continued pounding. 


In wartime urgency, they refined the 
technical controls of the process for hard- 
ening steel armor plate in depth against 
the impact of enemy shells; perfected 
methods which immeasurably speeded the 
production of shells for our artillery. 


Tougher the Better 


In war and peace, Brake Shoe has been 
in the forefront of the battleagainst WEAR. 


In your product, some parts take more 
punishment than others because of heat, 
because of impact, or friction, abrasion or 
corrosion. Tougher parts can make your 
product wear longer. Making those parts 
WEAR is the business of Brake Shoe’s 
nine divisions and 57 plants, 
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ABOUT POINT-RELEASE CHANGES 


Important changes are being made in 
the Army and Navy point discharge sys- 
tems. Hundreds of thousands of men, 
without enough points now for discharge, 
soon are going to find themselves eligible 
for release. Pressures from all sides for 
faster return of veterans from overseas 
and for a speed-up in discharges of men 
with long service preceded the revision of 
earlier discharge plans announced by the 
Army and Navy last month. 

The Navy is going to allow credits for 
service at sea and overseas, not heretofore 
included. The Army is going to lower the 
point score it requires for discharge, and 
reduce the age at which older men can 
get out regardless of their scores. Further- 
more, the Army is establishing for the 
first time a point system for officers, so 
that they as well as enlisted men can get 
released after long and arduous service. 


Here is how changes in the Army’s dis- 
charge system will affect the scores 
of those in service: 


The Army is ready to lower the point 
score needed for discharge from 85 to 80. 
This is going to be done very soon—as 
quickly as it is decided how many men 
will be required for the job of occupy- 
ing Japan. This will make possible the 
release of thousands of additional men. 
Then, when the supply of 80-pointers is 
reduced by discharges, the score will be 
cut to about 75. Later it will drop even 
lower. Because of these plans, no men 
with 75 or more points are now being 
shipped overseas. In a short time, no men 
with 60 points will leave the country, un- 
less they volunteer. The Army also is 
going to reduce the age at which an en- 
listed man can get a discharge merely by 
asking for it—now 838. 


In addition, the Army will give all men 
more points by moving the date on which 
points are scored from May 12, 1945, to 
the official V-J Day—about four months. 
This means that a man now overseas with 
72 points will have enough for release. 
With overseas men getting two points a 
month for service, he will have eight 
more points, or the 80 then needed for 
discharge. A man with 76 points and serv- 
ing in the U.S. also will have 80 then— 
with one point for each of the four 
months served between May 12 and V-J 
Day. A married man with a child born 
during this period will get 12 more de- 
pendency points, provided he has not 
more than three children. Each decora- 
tion received since May 12 will add an- 
other five points. 


44 


For WACS the discharge score remaing 
at 44, for the time being. But many 
WACS will gain additional points by 
other changes in the system. 


Now, as to the point system for Army 
officers: 


The Army is dropping its procedure of 
discharging officers on an individual basis, 
This will be replaced by a system of point 
scores, based upon standards similar to | 
those for enlisted men. But the discharge 

scoring will not be uniform for each of the 

services. The scores will operate according 

to the needs for officers in the Ground, Air | 
and Service forces. For example, the off- | 
cer discharge score for the Air Forces may 

be lower than for one of the other Army 
branches because the end of the war has 

greatly cut the need for so many airmen, 

Some pilots and other Air Forces officers ( 
are going to be able to get releases upon 
request, even though they have not enough 
points for discharge. The procedure for 
Army officers to get discharges in hard- 
ship cases is going to be liberalized. But 
there is no discharge age for officers at 
this time. 








Next, changes in the Navy’s point sys- 
tem: 


Within a few weeks the Navy and Coast 
Guard will begin to give credits to officers 
and enlisted men for foreign service a 
service at sea. This is to be in addition 
the present point credits based upon ag 
length of service and dependency, 
the system whereby officers and mem 
holding higher combat decorations can get 
discharges. Present point values will not 
be reduced nor the present discharge score 
increased when overseas credit is given. 





rN 


Later, the Navy will reduce the discharge 
scores for officers and men. At present, 
these are 49 for most officers, 44 for avia- 
tion officers and enlisted men, 35 for 
WAVE and SPAR officers and 29 for em 
listed women personnel. The discharge 3 
age for enlisted men and women request Bg. 

ing release remains at 42. o 








Finally, as to the Marine Corps: 4 


Although the Marine point system is pat- 
terned after that of the Army, there are — 
no immediate plans for reducing the di 
charge score. Many men with high scores, 
who now are entitled to release, are still 
in Pacific areas. A number of these will 
be brought home and released before ther 
is any material change in the Marine dis 
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““A Girl Can't Say ‘No’ when she’s on her 
way to cheer up lonesome G. I.’s who haven’t 
seen an American girl in months. Not even 
when she’s asked to make one of the most 
daring flights in the world . . . over the 19,000- 
foot Himalayan Hump... . with the treacher- 


“Smiling Through an inferno of black storm 
clouds that rush past at 100 miles an hour... 
through solid walls of drenching rain. It 
was a trip that called for nerve...and it 
called for an airplane that was really built 
to take it. Yes, that wind and rain did get 


““Command-o Performance. As usual, the 
Commando came through-with flying colors. 
And our show went on for my favorite audi- 
ence... our battle-weary veterans. Was it 
worth it? Well, I hope it was worth as much 
to those boys as it was to me, to see them 
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ous monsoon rains staging their big show.” in our hair! But there was no turning back.’’ laugh and relax with a girl from home!” 
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mK Put Yourself In This Picture...and in the midst of 
; luxury new to air travel. Relax in one of the 36 deeper, 
large roomier lounge chairs. They’re especially designed for 
solid comfort ...and spaced farther apart to give 


you several additional inches of leg room. Enjoy 
the unobstructed view from the bigger window 
beside each double seat, when you Fly Commando. 
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Tomorrow's Great Airliner 
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FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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> dis The Commando Takes Short Cuts. It’s so ac- 
cessible for servicing that less time is necessary 
at flight stops. For instance, flight instrument 
panels are interchangeable right and left. And any 
instrument can be changed in a minute. And since 
the Commando is faster than any of today’s 


The More The Merrier. The more clothes 
and sports equipment you can take along, 
the merrier your vacation will be! And a 
Commando has room for 314 tons of cargo. 
What’s more, the Curtiss-Wright V-tab speeds 
loading because the Commando is always in 
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Light for your favor € Stars... 


in many ways other than on the motion 


Your ENJOYMENT of Hollywood’s bril- 
liant productions is dependent on the 
blackest substance known to man— 
carbon. 

From a booth at the rear of your 
movie theatre, the intense snow-white 
light of a carbon arc projects the tiny 
pictures from the film, enlarged as much 
as 300,000 times in area, onto the screen. 

Only the carbon are with its concen- 
trated brightness can do this difficult job. 

The carbon are—a subject of years of 
research by NATIONAL CARBON Com- 
PANY, INC., a Unit of UCC—also serves 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


picture set and in movie projectors. 

Military searchlights, as well as lights 
for photoengraving, employ the carbon 
arc. It is also used to increase the Vita- 
min D content of milk and other prod- 
ucts. It has opened up new scientific 
methods in the analysis of metals. It 
brings the beneficial effects of ultra- 
violet rays to man. Even in agriculture, 
uses are being found for the carbon are 
in the study of plant growth. 

v 


For further information on the carbon arc . “3 


write for booklet H-9, “Radiant Energy. 


The large picture you see on the movie 
screen is projected by the carbon are 
from tiny frames of film, each about 
one-half square inch in area. 

Through intensive and continuing re- 
search, National Carbon has made the 
carbon are brighter and brighter. This 
progress made possible the intense light 
required for enlarged screens in large 
theatres. It was also a major factor in 
the development of improved studio 
techniques, and in the present day ex- 
cellence of pictures in color. 

Today National Carbon can produce 
light from the carbon are that is actually 
more brilliant than the sun. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street UCC] New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— Th 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Labor Peele 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


DWINDLING POWERS OF WLB 


Wider Use of Arbitration and Mutual Agreements in Settling Issues 


Bigger role for Conciliation 
Service as Government's 
war controls disappear 


Employers and unions henceforth will 
receive little help from the War Labor 
Board in settling disputes. With WLB go- 
ing out of business as fast as it can dispose 
of cases that were hanging fire when the 
war ended, the Government expects em- 
ployers and workers to make every effort 
to settle their own differences. 

Three methods of settling disputes 
are open: 

By mutual agreement, through exhaus- 
tive collective bargaining. 

By conciliation, using the offices of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service. This step fol- 
lows if bargaining brings no agreement, 

By voluntary arbitration, with final de- 
termination left to a third party mutually 
agreed upon. In some instances, this third 
party might be WLB. In most cases, con- 
ciliation is expected to bring about a set- 
tlement and remove the need for voluntary 
arbitration. Compulsory arbitration, with 
WLB acting as arbitrator, will be rare. 

The effect of this sudden ghift away 
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SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
Cases can be certified... 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1945 








from Government interference is to bring 
a virtual return to the prewar system of 
settling labor disagreements. The return is 
not quite complete, however, for two rea- 
sons: Wages will continue to be stabilized 
by law, and the War Labor Board, while 
liquidating, may be called upon occasion- 
ally to settle disputes that threaten to in- 
terfere with an orderly transition to a 
peacetime economy. 

Present methods of handling disputes, 
so far as WLB’s part is concerned, are tem- 
porary, and will be replaced, once WLB 
closes shop. That may be in three or four 
months. After that, new ways to solve 
labor difficulties may be devised. President 
Truman hopes that the forthcoming labor- 
management conference, to be held in 
about six weeks, can work out a more 
permanent labor policy that will hold in- 
dustrial strife to a minimum. 

Meanwhile, the transition policy recent- 
ly agreed upon by Labor Secretary Lewis 
Schwellenbach and WLB Chairman George 
W. Taylor will function as follows: 

WLB’s new role. Instead of accepting 
all disputes that could not be settled by 
conciliation, as it did in wartime, WLB 
will take on very few new cases. It will 
concentrate on the 3,000 dispute cases 
that were unsettled when the war ended. 

With a war on, WLB sought to settle 
disagreements that threatened the war ef- 
fort. Now, the test is whether a dispute 
might interrupt work contributing to the 
production of military supplies or inter- 
fere with “effective transition to a peace- 
time economy.” This test presumably 
would apply to a threatened strike of a 
public utility or an important industry 
producing materials for military oceupa- 
tion forces or trying to convert to produc- 
tion of needed civilian supplies. 

WLB hopes that the times when it will 
have to step in will be rare. It realizes 
that the two most effective weapons that 
it had for enforcing its orders in wartime 
were the no-strike pledge and presidential 
authority to seize plants. Now that the 
fighting has stopped, labor considers that 
it is released from the no-strike pledge, 
and President Truman plans to use his 
seizure powers sparingly. Therefore, WLB 
will have to rely upon voluntary accept- 
ance of its decisions. How willing labor 
and industry will be to accept decisions 
that carry no sanctions remains to be seen. 

WLB also will be available to serve as 
a voluntary arbitration agency when both 


parties to a dispute agree in advance to 
accept its decision. However, WLB settle- 
ment machinery is slow, and employers 
and unions will hesitate to submit dis- 
putes, knowing that the Board may be out 
of business before it will have time to 
reach a decision. There is still another 
drawback to using the Board as a volun- 
tary arbitration agency: WLB’s pattern 
of settling disputes is so well known that 
employers and unions unwilling to accept 
this pattern will oppose arbitration by 
this agency. 

Certification of cases. If the Secre- 
tary of Labor finds it necessary to certify 
a case to WLB, because of a threat to mili- 
tary production or orderly transition to 
peacetime production, WLB will not neces- 
sarily agree to take the case. What it may 
agree to do is to work out procedure for 
settling of that dispute. This can mean 
appointment of a special board or panel 
to make a determination. Here again, how- 
ever, the Board will be hampered by its 
lack of sanctions and its limited life span, 
because neither party need be bound by 
the decision, unless it agrees in advance 
to accept this decision. 

All in all, WLB will be rather an in- 
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TWENTY THOUSAND EXTRA MEALS 


Speaking of eating problems... 
and who doesn’t these days... 
did you ever consider this one? 

.. Millions of our victorious fight- 
ing men, coming home from the 
battle fronts or moving on to new 
assignments, must be fed all along 
the way. 

For four years now Fred Harvey’s 
most important job has been the 
serving of tens of thousands of eatra 
“military” meals daily —in addition 
to more meals than ever before 
for civilians. And now with his- 
tory’s greatest troop movement 
packed into a few short months, 


this job is bigger than ever. 

But despite food problems, 
equipment and help shortages, the 
7000 men and women of Fred 
Harvey 


are meeting the challenge. 


é 





We are proud of the way they are 
fulfilling their assignment, proud 
to play a part in the big task that 
remains, to bring the boys home. 
When that job is done, all of us 
again can devote full time to see- 
ing that vou always enjoy the hos- 
pitality famous through 70 years 
of Harvey family management. 


A Musical Treat! 


Harvey Girls of the 1890's, we 

find, have been the inspiration for 

e y one of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
” major productions of the coming 

season. It's a beautiful new musi- 

cal, filmed in Technicolor, starring 

Judy Garland. “THE HARVEY GIRLS” 

tells the story of Fred Harvey wait- 

resses who found adventure and 

romance on the western frontier. 
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3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
Copyright, Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 








effective mediation agency from now on, 
but will continue to have authority to ad- 
minister wage stabilization. This means 
that it can veto wage raises that require 
price increases. It also can veto wage re- 
ductions. That authority, however, is 
likely to be used very rarely, since few em- 
ployers will be willing to ask for price in- 
creases, in order to pay their workers more 
money, when they return to competing in 
a civilian market. 

Function of Conciliation Service. 
This important Government agency, over- 
shadowed by WLB during the war, now 
is to come back into its own. Its power to 
settle disputes has been limited, because 
of the wage-stabilization program, largely 
to issues other than wages. Despite this 
limitation, it was able during wartime to 
settle 76.5 per cent of the more than 
75,000 dispute cases that came before it 
between Pearl Harbor and August 14, when 
Japan surrendered. Only 23.5 per cent of 
the cases were referred to WLB 

Now, with wage controls waaall Concilia- 
tion Service will be able to settle a much 
higher percentage of cases. It now is en- 
gaged in screening all cases that were pend- 
ing when the fighting ended. Many of 
these will be returned for further collec- 
tive bargaining. Few, if any, will get to 
the War Labor Board. 

All of this means, in brief, that the Gov- 
ernment’s function in the labor-dispute 
field now is to be centered in restoration 
of collective bargaining to its normal fune- 
tion, with a limited amount of control 
over wages, and heavier emphasis on use 
of Labor Department conciliation services. 


New wage demands. There is am- 
ple evidence that unions are going to be 
liberal in their demands for higher pay 
now that wage controls have been modi- 
fied. Employers who have not yet been 
served with new demands can get an idea 
of what to expect from: demands already 
made upon some industries. For example: 

United Auto Workers (CIO) are ask- 
ing 30 per cent increases from Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler companies. Simi- 
lar demands will be made upon smaller 
concerns by other UAW locals. 

Farm Equipment Y/orkers (CIO) also 
are asking 30 per cent more. 

Packinghouse Workers (CIO) are de- 
manding raises‘of 1714 cents an hour. 

All three unions have revoked their war- 
time no-strike pledges, so they will con- 
sider themselves free to walk out if their 
demands are not satisfactorily met or com- 
promised. 

Textile Workers (CIO) will start nego- 
tiations in October for a 27% cent-an-hour 
wage increase and a 65-cent minimum 
wage. A further increase of 1714 cents an 
hour will be asked of the textile industry 
when it returns to a 40-hour week. 

Machinists (AFL) are asking raises of 
30 per cent. 

Some unions in the process of negotiat- 
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BOW LOOKOUT, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


EYES ON THE SEA 


Legs braced against the rise and fall, 
the lookout peers into the blackness 
where watery mountains wash the dim 
stars or hiss their threats along the 
ship’s steel bows. 

Guarded by sea-wise eyes, four thou- 
sand war-built U. S. merchant vessels 
have carried America’s strength to 
victories in Europe and the East. 

To win this war, our country has 
had to turn its eyes to the sea. For 
our defense, our security, our fighting 
ability depend upon that lifeline of the 


WoW AVE & SON 


Army and Navy—our own merchant 
marine. And the same shipping can 
safeguard our peacetime prosperity! 

Today, we have the vessels, the 
skilled crews, the efficient, privately 
owned shipping companies. We have 


the historic Merchant Marine Act of 


1936* that gives them all encourage- 
ment. This time, let’s not throw away 
these national assets. 

The men and ships of American 
Export Lines have served anonymously 


in many theaters of war. But in peace, 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


they will again carry U. S. goods and 
U. S. ideas along our well-learned 
routes in the Mediterrartean, the Black 
Sea, and on to India and Burma. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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uctory has brought closer the day of 
complete triumph . . . the triumphant march from war 
through reconversion. We must plan for postwar needs. 
Envelopes will play a part in the good business which 
must form the foundation of lasting peace. Let us help 
you plan for your postwar requirements now. A study 
of our envelope line will go far to place your future 
printed material program in an enviable position for 


quick action at the critical moment. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 











ing new contracts when the war ended are 
making these demands: 

Railroad Brotherhoods. Three operat- 
ing unions are asking increases of $2.50 a 
day. They are the Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Conductors and the Switchmen, 
Two others—the Trainmen and the Loco- 
motive Engineers—want either $2.50 a 
day or 25 per cent more. 

Back of most of these demands is a de- 
sire to keep take-home pay at or near 
present levels as the 48-hour work week, 
with its overtime, is replaced by a shorter 
week, Although the demands appear to be 
high, they are all subject to bargaining, 
and unions in practically all cases are ex- 
pected to be willing to accept considerably 
less. 


Veterans’ re-employment. Thic is- 
sue of whether a veteran has an absolute 
right to reinstatement at his old job now 
moves a step nearer solution, but other 
steps must follow before employers, vet- 
erans and war workers will know how they 
really stand. 

The first test by a federal court of the 
re-employment section of the Selective 
Service Act brings a victory for Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey. In 
that test, Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo of 
New York rules that a veteran of World 
War IT is entitled to return to the job he 
held before entering the service, even 
though it may be necessary to discharge a 
worker with greater seniority to make a 
place for him. 

Judge Abruzzo in this decision upholds 
Director Hershey’s contention that Con- 
gress intended that veterans should have 
priorities on their former positions or posi- 
tions of like seniority, status and pay. The 
decision, if upheld by higher courts and 
applied nationally, means that the whole 
seniority system of U.S. industry must be 
revised, Seniority, in the accepted indus- 
trial sense, applies equally to veterans and 
nonveterans alike, and workers with most 
years of service are given first chance at 
available jobs. 

Unions fighting this superseniority in- 
terpretation of the Act contend that, if 
the decision stands, employers will be re- 
quired ‘to remove from pay rolls all prewar 
employes, including veterans of the first 
World War, until all veterans of this war 
are at work. That could mean replacing 
skilled men with inferior workers. 

It may be many months before the 
superseniority issue finally is settled by the 
Supreme Court. Also there always is the 
chance that Congress may clarify its in- 
tentions in further legislation. In view of 
these uncertainties, the best advice to em- 
ployers appears to be to use their own 
judgment until there is a preponderance 
of decisions either for or against Selective 
Service interpretation, or until President 
Truman states the Government’s official 
position in the matter. Mr. Truman has 
asked Attorney General Tom Clark for an 
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Behind the scenes 
with Nelson Eddy 


ROBERT ARMBRUSTER AND FRANK GRAHAM 


OF ““THE ELECTRIC HOUR’’ 
STARTING ITS SECOND SEASON SEPTEMBER 16th. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS—CBS— 4:30, EWT. 


(Sponsored by 167 Electric Light and Power Companies) 


@ Nelson Eddy, with orchestra leader Robert 
Armbruster and announcer Frank Graham on the 
stage of Studio C, CBS, Hollywood. Heor “The 
Electric Hour’ every Sunday on your CBS Stotion 
—4:30, EWT; 3:30, CWT; 2:30, MWT; 1:30, PWT. 
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<) Welcome back to “The Elec- 


tric Hour,” Nelson. We 
missed you this summer. 


Go on. I'll bet you say that to 
every baritone you meet. But 
thanks, Bob. It is good to be 
back. 


Would you have a word of 
greeting for your announcer, 
Mr. Eddy? 


Well, read my meter if it isn’t 
Frank Graham! What’s new 
in electric light and power, 
Frank? 


I could let you in on some real 
news, Nelson. There’s a 
great day coming, with more 
and better things than you 
ever dreamed of. 


Mmmm. All run by electricity, 
I'll bet. 


You said it. Cheap, depend- 
able and plentiful electric 
power, produced under sound 
business management by tax- 
paying electric companies. 


That sounds familiar, Frank. 


What I always say is when 
you've got a good story, stick 
to it. 


What you always say is that 
the average family gets about 
twice as much electricity for 
its money today as it did fifteen 
years ago. 


That’s a fact, Nelson — and 
it’s due to efficiency, ex- 
perience and sound business 
management — to the same 
American enterprise which 
built our nation, and on which 
its future depends. 


Amen to that! Now. gentle- 
men, shall we get to + ork? 
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CLAYTON STEAM GENERATORS 


are Complete and Ready to go... 


Your CiayTon Steam Generator will come to you complete in the 
crate...no bricking, setting, additional equipment, or accessories are 
necessary. Water, fuel and electric connections are the only require- 
ments for operation. These generators fit into one-fourth the space and 
weigh only half as much as the conventional boiler. 

Clayton Steam Generators incorporate many long sought performi- 
ance features that set entirely new standards for generating steam. 
They are 75 to 80 per cent over-all efficient... fully automatic .. .in- 
stantly adjust themselves to any load between minimum and maximum 
capacity... reach full working pressure from a cold start within five 
minutes. Operation does not require a trained engineer (unless con- 
trary to local ordinances). 

Thousands of Clayton Generators have proven their many advan- 
tages in all branches of the Armed Services and in Industry. Since 
1940, military requirements have so far taxed our entire production 
... but soon, Clayton Steam Generators will be available in increasing 
quantities for commercial use. 

These generators are especially adaptable for use in canneries, 
laundries, food dehydration, dairies, plastic and rubber processing 
(tire retreading), plating, heating, kitchens, cleaning, distilling, ster- 

ilizing, and for all types of steam processing. 

Clayton Steam Generators are made in six sizes, 
oil, or gas fired, 10 to 100 H.P All are capable 
of operating pressures up to 150 lbs. p.s.i, 


If your plans call for additional boilers, or re- 
placement of present equipment, we will 
be glad to send you our new catalog. 


MANUFACTURERS 
orf 


STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 





interpretation of the law, and that inter. 
pretation is expected before long. 


New pliant-seizure policy. Presi. 
dent Truman’s decision to return to thej 
owners all plants, mines and other fagilj. 
ties seized during the war, coming as jt 
did just three days after the Government 
had taken over the Illinois Central Rail. 
road, raised a question in many minds as 
to what the Government’s future seizure 
policy will be. As officially explained, that 
policy is this: 

Seizure will be resorted to infre- 
quently, only when a labor dispute 
threatens to interrupt production of 
materials needed by occupation forces, 
or, in rare instances, when orderly re- 
conversion processes affecting large 
numbers of people are threatened. 


PLANT SEIZURE 
... the seeds remain 


The Illinois Central was seized because 
a labor dispute threatened to disrupt troop 
movements and shipment of needed mil- 
tary supplies. Mr. Truman drew his seiz- 
ure authority from legislation adopted 
during this war and from a 1916 statute 
authorizing the President to take over 
transportation systems for use in moving 
troops and war material. 

In the future, plants will not be seize 
just to prevent strikes or Jabor disputes. 
A serious production interruption must 
be implied. 

Most issues that caused seizure of the 
plants now being released will remain W 
settled when the plants go back to thei 
owners. The seeds of further disputes stil 
are there. It therefore is possible that it 
some instances these disputes again will be 
certified to the War Labor Board, a 
though in most instances seizure Wa 
prompted by refusal of an employer or4 
union to comply with a WLB order. 
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Great areas of Glass 
in the Airport Terminal 
of Tomorrow will as- 
sure fine visibility and 
better-lighted interiors. 































Public washrooms 
faced with colorful 
Vitrolite Glass are 
easily cleaned and 
do not absorb odors. 


Tuf-flex doors help 
to bring in custom- 
ers... make them 
feel at home... and 
create an openness 
for building fronts, 


Glass will be one of the most prominent and facile materials in 
tomorrow’s buildings . . . because it is bright, colorful, easily adapted 
to contemporary design . . . low in maintenance. 

A pioneer in the field of flat glass, Libbey‘Owens‘Ford makes a 
variety of products that is entirely suitable for the new trend to 
glass. These include: Thermopane, exclusive, transparent, multiple- 
glass insulating unit . . . heat-tempered glass to resist thermal and 
physical shock . . . glass to reduce infiltration of sun heat . . . glass 
to cut down ultraviolet rays . . . glass for interior and exterior con- 
struction. Then there are patterned glasses for decorative effects ... 
special heat-and-glare-reducing glass for industry ... and special wire 
glass to reduce fire hazards 

Regardless of the type of building in which you are interested, don’t 
overlook the many advantages of Glass in its construction. Libbey: 


Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 2795 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Mirrors of Polished Plate 
Glass double size and color 


@ e6 k s ll i wweeevel yisten Don oar? 
sscnie aul sige tek Uepie. LIBBEY: OWENS ° FORD | crc Aen 7" 
a Gneat ame in GLASS eee 
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Special Keport 


Insistence by business on 
higher ceilings as help 
to maximum production 


The battle to prevent a postwar boom 
and collapse is narrowing down to one im- 
portant sector of the industrial front. 
This sector produces such things as auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, radios and 
other items not manufactured during the 
war years or produced in greatly reduced 
volume. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion, with the firm backing of President 
Truman, is determined that such articles 
must come back at about the prices 
charged for them in 1942, when they went 
out of production. Rules, regulations, 
forms, formulas and questionnaires di- 
rected at that goal have been issued. OPA 
considers the matter closed. 

Many manufacturers, distributors and 
retailers, however, are dissatisfied and 
disturbed. They want higher prices and 


greater profits than the new regulations 
permit. There are accusations that OPA 
now is trying to ration profits. From un- 
official sources, meanwhile, come counter- 
charges that some industries are going on 
a sit-down strike in an effort to foree OPA 
to revise its price figures. This dispute is 
obscuring a vital phase of the reconver- 
sion program, a phase which, due to wide- 
spread confusion about reconversion pric- 
ing, needs clarification. The whole situa- 
tion, affecting not only businessmen but a 
broad range of consumers as well, calls 
for an examination of OPA purposes and 
methods, and the attitude of the business 
groups involved. 

OPA purposes. OPA’s central idea is 
to hold retail prices to a stable and man- 
ageable level until supply catches up with 
demand. Then, after industry has recon- 
verted substantially, volume production 
and competition are counted upon to hold 
prices down. By restraining prices until 
that situation is reached, OPA believes 
that the country can be 
eased into a long era of 











widely spread prosperity. 
The alternative—relax- 
ing price controls—as OPA 
sees it, is filled with pos- 
sible disaster. The prod- 
ucts that have been off the 
market are in terrific de- 
mand, a demand _ backed 
by the purchasing power of 
high, readily | spendable 
wartime savings. Without 
controls, the public would 
begin bidding up the prices 
of automobiles and other 
things as they trickle back 
into the market. The accu- 
mulated savings would be 
dissipated in the purchase 
of a much smaller volume 
of goods than would be the 
case at lower prices. Peo- 





ple with stationary in- 
comes would be caught in 
a situation in which sal- 


aries, pensions and annui- 





—Carlisle in Lancaster New Era 


WHO'S TO BLAME IF HE GETS LOOSE? 


Rules, regulations, questionnaires ... 
2 
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ties would buy less and 
less of the products of in- 
dustry. The many whose 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


STRUGGLE OVER SALES PRICES 
AS CRUX OF NEW PROSPERITY 


OPA‘s Demand For 1942 Levels to Forestall Inflation and Collapse 





would suffer even more. Labor union de. 
mands for higher wages would become 
irresistible, and the inflationary whirl 
would be set in full motion. In_ other 
words, the alternative might become a 
flash boom, inevitably followed by cdl- 
lapse and disastrous depression. 

OPA intends to prevent even the be. 
ginnings of such a movement. The pro- 
gram begins with the manufacturer. 

1942 prices. The first step is to hold 
prices down at the manufacturer’s level. 
This presents a touchy issue. The prices 
of 1942 were chosen arbitrarily as the goal. 
Since that year, however, the cost of labor 
and materials has risen. OPA’s formulas 
allow for that factor and for a slender 
margin of profit. If a manufacturer can 
demonstrate that he has no reasonable 
expectation of operating at a profit, OPA 
is ready to increase the price of his prod- 
uct, narrowly. Many such individual ad- 
justments are expected, and smaller com- 


incomes have been or are to be reduced 


OPA CHIEF CHESTER BOWLES 
--. considers the matter closed 
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What does it take to make a war? 


It takes more than a toothbrush mustache, an upraised arm, 
a symbol on a flag. 

And it takes more than guns and tanks and planes, 

It takes ignorance, intolerance and want.... The psycho- 
pathic mire that breeds little conquerors, and the political 
softness that makes nations look the other way. 

But what does it take to prevent a war? 


It takes knowledge, communication, and freedom of thought. 


+» « Economic opportunity, and productive power. 


And it takes a strong police force to keep the rough neighbors 
kids in line and slap the gangsters down. 

America lacked what it takes to make a war. But we have 
what it takes to win one... and to prevent one in the future. 
Today, the engineers of the basic machine tool producers 
stand ready to help the men of government and of industry 
in their postwar planning for a strong America —.a nation 
powerful enough to. prevent future wars with the strength 
of a healthy economy here at home, and the best equipped 


military police force the world has ever seen, 


ESCOMPANY ienow,ehe 





























... “I love a nice shower, 
Blackie: don’t you, Whitey?” 
“Rain or shine, Blackie, 


pile: every day is right for 
WW BLACK & WHITE.” 


You can always trust =e | 
BLACK & WHITE to add a cheer- beoes ses wf 
ful note to any weather. For this was Go 
great Scotch has a pleasing char- 
acter. You can depend upon its 
quality today, tomorrow, always 
—just as before the war. 


“BLACK ¢ WHITE 
Te Seach with (haratlee” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








panies have the greatest prospect of relief. 

OPA economists think industry should 
be able to weather the reconversion pe- 
riod without hardship on such a_ basis. 
Most companies. are described-as flush 
with wartime profits, and so not to be 
seriously affected by a period of reduced 
earnings. The OPA men say the demand 
for most products is so great that there 
is little need for sales promotion cam- 
paigns. And, as volume of output increases 
and manufacturing costs consequently de- 
cline, the margin of profit under the 
OPA-approved price would increase. 

The manufacturer, however, does not 
agree with all of this. 





—Acme 
PEACE GOODS ENTER 


e «. cost plus or minus? 


Manufacturer's viewpoint. Few man- 
ufacturers want the price lids taken off 
completely. But many of them do believe 
that, if the ceilings were raised somewhat, 
there would be greater inducement for in- 
dustry to reconvert quickly, and that the 
country would reach the scale of volume 
production more rapidly. 

And the manufacturers foresee unusual 
costs, which. they think OPA has over- 
looked. These include the cost of chang- 
ing over from war to peace work, the cost 
of the initial inefficiency of labor when 
put to new tasks, the cost for a time of 
low-volume production, and the cost of 
buying: materials from abnormal sources. 

In any event, if manufacturers’ prices 
must be increased above their 1942 level. 
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You probably don’t realize it, but even your morning cup of coffee 
bas felt the effects of a wonderful new metal called Carboloy. 





Its widespread use during the war points the way to countless 
peacetime improvements in products for home and industry. 





4 


Recipe for coffee: First take one tornado... 


ee e add coffee beans and the hardest 
metal made by man. Do a lot of other 
things and you have instantly-prepared 
coffee! 

Where does the tornado come in? 
Here’s the story. 

To make it possible for you to whip 
out « delicious cup of coffee in nothing 
flat, coffee processors prepare the coffee 
beans and actually brew coffee. Next, 
all traces of moisture are removed, so 
it can be safely packaged and shipped 
to you in concentrated form. 

To remove the moisture, they spray 
the coffee brew into a vacuum drying 
oven under terrific pressure equal to 
that of a tornado! 

And that’s where the hardest metal 
made by man enters the recipe. 

The spray nozzles were formerly 
made of hardened steel. But the abra- 


sive action of the tiny particles of 
coffee in the brew, under tornado pres- 
sure, wore them out faster than the 
knees in Junior’s pants. 

Today, processors of coffee and other 
powdered foods use nozzles made of a 
new miracle metal, the hardest metal 
made by man. It is called Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide. 


And Carboloy nozzles outlast steel 
20 to 1! 





Carboloy starts Out as a mixture of 
simple metallic powders. Under tre- 
mendous heat and pressure, it is trans- 
formed into a metal of diamond-like 
hardness. 


A note to industry 
Its uses are by no means confined to 
wear-resistant parts. In tools and dies, 
Carboloy is helping perform wartime 
miracles of high production at low cost 


—commonly tripling the output of 
machines and men. 

Carboloy’s peacetime benefits to every- 
one will be many and varied. Our 
research and field engineers will gladly 
help you plan for your postwar produc- 
tion program. Write us today. Carboloy 
Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


ex 


The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 


CARBOLOY 


vance meen 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
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Final Victory has been achieved 
—all honor to those of our 
Armed Forces who helped defeat 
the world’s aggressor nations, 


Now all of America’s might will 
be converted to the pursuits of 
peace. Gaylord Boxes, too— 
stronger, better, finer in every 
way now become available for 
American industry. Let Gaylord 
packaging specialists work with 
you in developing containers 
that assure safer shipments — 
greater sales. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Difices: SAINT LOUIS 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco » Atlanta 
New Orleans e Jersey City « Seattle « Houston 
Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minne- 
apolis e Dallas e Jacksonville e Columbus « Tampa 
Fort Worth « Detroit e Des Moines « Cincinnati 
Oklahoma City « Portland — Chattanooga 
St. Louis e Greenville ¢ San Antonio » Memphis 
Milwaukee » Kansas City « Bogalusa « Weslaco 
New Haven e Appleton e Hickory « Greenshoro 








that increase is not to be charged to the 
consumer. 


Cost absorption. Such increases are to 
be charged, instead, to the wholesaler and 
retailer. They will pay more for their 
merchandise, but may not sell to the con- 
sumer for more than they did in 1949. 
Thus their margin of profit is narrowed 
They are placed in what they denounce as 
a squeeze. 

But, as OPA sees.it; department stores 
and other merchandising establishments, 
like the manufacturers, have just come 
through a period of abnormal profits. 
Again, high demand reduces sales costs. 
The mere presence of a stock of vacuum 
cleaners, electric toasters and other such 
devices is expected to bring a line of cus- 
tomers automatically into the store. With 
buying power what it is, there would be 
fewer credit losses. Markdowns for slow- 
moving stock would be rare. 

The retailers disagree. The merchants 
contend that much of their wartime profit 
came through the abolition or reduction of 
services to customers, services which soon 
must be reinstated. Despite OPA predic- 
tions, they say that selling costs are on 
the rise, together with other overhead. 
And the merchants add that they have no 
guarantee that the present consumer buy- 
ing wave will continue through the re- 
conversion period, until price controls can 
be lifted. They also point out that they 
have absorbed manufacturers’ price in- 
creases during the war, especially on cloth- 
ing. and argue that they should not he 
compelled to make further sacrifices. 

OPA, going ahead with its program 
nevertheless, is supplementing its pricing 
mechanism with another device. 

Inexpensive items. Steps are being 
taken to compel the production of a high- 
er volume of inexpensive items, principally 
in clothing. A new plan is in the making 
to require manufacturers to begin produc- 
ing low-cost rayon and woolen garments 
for men, women and ¢hildren. An or- 
der that the garment manufacturers re- 
store their prewar proportions of low and 
high-cost clothing has proved ineffective 
because the garment makers have not 
been able to find sufficient quantities of 
low-cost textiles. But more cloth of all 
kinds is to be available soon. 

Construction. Controls on the price of 
new houses, meanwhile, are stirring up a 
storm of dispute. Both OPA and the Na- 
tional Housing Administration are deter- 
mined to avoid, if possible, an inflation of 
real estate and housing values. At pres- 
ent, no new home can be built to sell for 
more than $8,000. Under consideration is 
a plan that would require builders to ob- 
tain a permit for each new house, with the 
Government fixing the maximum sales 
price. A second plan would continue the 
flat ceiling price for new homes, but pos- 
sibly increase it to $10,000 or $12,000. 

Builders insist that at such maximum 
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The SEAL 


that Justifies 
Your Judgment =" 8 724%" worn... 






Ever thought about it? It’s worth a good deal, of course ..e 
and yet you can’t really put a price on it. For example, 
these two letters—simply designed into this circle. The 
man who buys for business actually buys not only 
products—but how well those products do the 

job. And better performance is the exact promise of 
this seal—a promise which has been kept since 
well before the turn of the century. You can count 
on this seal to deliver. You'll find it on all of the 
products of this company—products soundly 
engineered, carefully designed, and skillfully 
manufactured, and serviced. It, symbolically, 
justifies the judgment of men who specify 

and approve the purchase of these (and 


other) AL products for many applications. 





—AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY A. 


Subsidicries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, Philadelphic, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Adrion, Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





& MARINE MACHINERY 


& PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS # DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 
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Vs On September 25, 1690, the only issue of | tion. A far more successful venture has been the ii 
ssi] America’s first newspaper — called ‘* Public Occur- | etforts of companieslikethe Fire AssociationGroup | K¢ 
rences’’—was published in Boston. Fearful of its | to minimize fire hazards—with subsequent reduc. n 
% effect upon the populace, the authorities put an end | tions in property insurance rates. So successful, in 
shi] to the project by promptly suppressing the publica- | fact, that these rates are today at an all-time low. x 
4 “The war against inflation y 
& 1945 SEPTEMBER hath 30 days needs your support. too!” | 
3, 
" ASTRONOMICAL] 1-—Sa.— 1939, Germany invades Poland. y 
x 2 -Su. — 1864, Atlanta captured by General Sherman. “<< 
J , ) ¥ 
Kt CALCULATIONS 3 M.-LABOR DAY J 
{ EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 4 __Ty,— 1609, Henry Hudson discovers Manhattan Island. } 
i peo Epes 5 -W.—1774, Ist meeting Continental Congress ; 
» meses rene NSET SUNRISE, St NSE? con venes. ay 
Si] 1 | 5:37 | 6:23 | 5:32 | 6:28 6 Th.— «ay New Moon, 8:43 A.M., E. S.T. { 
18 | 2:33 | G17) 285 | Gt) 7 Fr. — 6 1822, Brazilians celcbrate end of Spanish rule. || j 
* 35 | 245] 6.05 | 813 | 607 | 8 — Sa. —1943, Italy surrenders unconditionally. } 
Re . | ser 5:39 | 9—Su.—TJs all your property insured adequately? 5 
||_———_———— 10 - M. — 1942, British armed forces invade Madagascar. ||& 
sep, 1atiude 0°} Patitude “| 11—Tu.— 1944, Rooscvelt-Churchill meet at Quebec. H 
4 1 | 5.27 | 6.32 | 5.21 | 6.39 | 12—W. — 1927, New York State celebrates 150th birthday. } 
wi] 6 | 5:32 | 6:24 | 5:27 | 6:29 | I3 —Th.— 1888, Chincse Exclusion Act passed by Congress. |} 
Re berg pe | oy | ey | 14 —Lt— gy First Quarter, 12:38 P.M., E.S.T.  |l& 
21 5:46 | 6 00 | 5:45 | 6 or | 15—Sa, — 1935, Swastika made official emblem of Reich. ) 
wi] 26 | 5:51 | 5:52 | 5:51 | 5:51 | 16 Sy. — $915, United States-Hayti treaty signed. f 
PH ccpr,| Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° | 17 —-M. — 1787, U.S. Constitution complcted and signed. | 
& "| Moon- | moon- | moon. | moos-] 18—Ty, — 1793, Washington lays cornerstonc, Hy 
1 {12:45 | 3:10 [12:17 | 3:37 U.S. Capitol. } 
7 Eee a9 5:13 | 19—W. — Property insurance rates are at an all-time low. ¥ 
Mi]oo7 | 6:29 | 7:15 | 6:22 | 7:19 | 20—Th.— 1848, 1st mecting American Association, f 
9 | 8:15 | 8:15 | 8:19 | 8:08 Advancement Science 
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13 |11:50 |10:32 12:12 |10:07 | 21—Fr. — «> Full Moon, 3:46 P.M., E.S.T. j 
* Bb eg Be 2:98 118238 | 22—Sa. — =’ First Day of Autumn. y 
Ail-i9 | 4:57 | 3:06 | 5:14 | 2:45 | 23—Su. — 1942, British Forces occupy capital Madagascar. || 
ae 23.4 Gaeta $227 | 2:15 | 24—M. — 1862, Writ Habcas Corpus suspended. J, 
25 | 9:01 | 9:53 | 8:41 [10:12 | 25—Tu. — 1943, Stettinius becomes Under-Secretary State. 
4 37, [10241 12:06 [10:13 [13:9 | 26—W. — 1898, George Gershwin, composer, born. y 
— ——_—_—_—— 27—Th.— 1732, Ist issue “‘Rhode Island Gazette’ . 
| eres published. y 
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s line with today’s steadily increasing replacement 
Kt costs. You should know. 
MORAL for September: Phone your Agent or Broker today! 
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prices they are*caught in a tight squeeze 
due to wartime increases in the cost of 
building materials and fixtures. They eon. 
tend that the expected postwar building 
boom, counted on to provide many jobs, 
is being held back. OPA is trying to help 
by including many building materials and 
fixtures on the list of products that must 
be sold at 1942 prices. The whole eon. 
troversy, involving the War Production 
Board as well as OPA and NHA, obvious. 
ly is heading toward a White House set- 
tlement. President Truman can _ be ex. 
pected to approve some form of firm eon- 
trol. 

The fear of price-control officials is that 
new home prices might rise so swiftly as 
to kill off the construction boom before 
it had fairly gotten started. 

How long? How long 


the postwar 

















—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


THE MIDDLEMAN! 


price-control plan is to be continued de- 
pends, of course. on how quickly the pres- 
ent demand, dammed up by the war, ean 
be approximately satisfied. Controls are 
to be taken off one product at a time, as 
supplies become plentiful. 

A month or two probably will be sufl- 
cient for radios, which are to come back 
quickly. The same is true of a long lis 
of small metallic devices and appliances 
By the end of the year, or early in 1946. 
major household appliances, such as te 
frigerators and washing machines, shoul 
be in the clear. With automobiles, it is to 
take longer. In any event, OPA’s life e 
pires by law next June 30, and there seem: 
little possibility that Congress will extend 
it again, unless the law is greatly modified. 

Meanwhile, there is not much chane 
that OPA regulations will be relaxed. 
Chester Bowles, OPA head, is ready to 
fight it out with any and all comers on the 
basis of controls vs. inflation. He be 
strong backing. The controls appareatly 
are to remain until abundance is in sight. 
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COST PER UNIT 


WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Leyfered laofel Shaving Flin 7 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 


specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan .. . calls for the employer to make payments 


only out of profits . . ; assists employees’ estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives 


for forward-looking employees .. . eases current compensation problems and results in more satisfac- 


tory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 


—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on total 
profits or on only those profits in’ excess of a fixed amount 
or in excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- 
tributions are placed in trust and may be invested in 
securities or insurance company contracts or both.The dis- 


tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
may begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
ment or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ' 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 













HEN it’s meal time 

in the nursery, there’s 
nothing like prompt atten- 
tion for improving rela- 
tions—and preserving a smooth working, 
healthful routine. 

For reasons equally clear, promptness 
is important in settling insurance claims. 
With Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy on the job for you, as part of 
your Workmen’s Compensation and 
Liability Insurance, you’re sure of instant 
action — with sympathetic fair dealing 
that is invaluable in maintaining good 
employe relations. Vital too, is the safety 
engineering program tailored pre- 
cisely to your individual needs 
in a way that will reduce your 
plant accidents to a minimum. 


The policy back of the policy 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 
Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


seed SHORTEN THE WAR 


= 


Accidents 





offers similar advantages 
in other types of insur- 
ance, too—automobile, bur- 
glary, plate glass, fire, etc. 
Careful selection of risks has made pos- 
sible dividend returns to policyholders, 
amounting to over $93,000,000 since or- 
ganization. 

Let our representative show you how 
the policy back of the policy can provide 
increased service at lower cost. Our spe- 
cial booklet, INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
PROCEDURE, with latest safety rec- 
ommendations, is yours for the asking. 


Send for it. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


UICENSED 1h EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. x Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 








"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, Off 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On the Life of a Patent 
Sir:—Your article of August 3, “Issues 
in Standards, Patents,” contains a rather 
serious error in fact on page 54—“enable 
a patent owner to extend the life of his 
patent, by one device or another, beyond 
the basic 17 years.” There is no means of 
extending the life of a patent beyond 17 
years except by special act of Congress, 
something which has been done less than 
a dozen times in 50 years. 
Joun C. Parrersoy, 
Committee Executive, 
Committee on Patents 
National Association of Manufacturers 
New York, N. Y. 


Portland’s Electric Power 

Sir:—In your issue of August 24 you 
state, “Seattle is laying off 30,000 avia- 
tion workers. Portland and Vancouver will 
lay off 85,000 shipworkers, with no new 
jobs in sight. The Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane area has a more favorable long. 
range outlook because of abundant and 
cheap hydroelectric power nearby.” 

The Portland area has more generating 
capacity than the Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane area. You evidently overlooked 
the great Bonneville hydroelectric dam. 

H. Lueppe ran, Chairman 

Mayor’s Port Development Committee 

Portland, Oreg. 


Sir: —Portland not only has equal abund- 
ance of cheap power, but also enjoys the 
only water-level route through the Cas 
cades to the great inter-mountain region. 

Frank E. McCasin. 
President Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Portland, Oreg. 


* * 


-Soldier’s View of ‘Duration’ 


Sir:—In “Newsgram,” of Aug. 24 yoll 
say, “Atomic bomb very clearly has net 
ended the demand for military forces. 
I’m afraid millions of men in army camp 
are going to pay dearly so that the caret! 
men in the Army can keep their jobs. To 
the ordinary GI, “duration and six months’ 
starts when Japan signs the surrender 
This country will show its wrath towat 
anyone in 1948 who allows the military t 
get technical with that term. 


Camp Blanding, Fla. Pyr. J. BB 
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THE LARGE-SIZE TELEVISION SCREEN you 
will have in your home after the war 
—it’s ready now—was made possible 
in large part by the use of a Du Pont 
plastic —‘‘Lucite’”” methyl methacry- 
late resin. 

The new method of producing tele- 
vision sets within a popular price 
range is made possible by the dis- 
covery that a basic part—an aspher- 
ical correcting lens possessing excel- 
lent light-transmission and low-scat- 
tering of light properties—can be 
mass produced from molded ‘‘Lucite”’ 
in a matter of minutes. A glass lens 


NEW TELEVISION LENS OF DU PONT 


‘LUCITE 


Helps bring receiving 
sets for home into popu- 
lar-price range... with 
screen image 5 times 
larger 


of equivalent quality requires days of 
skilled grinding and polishing. 

As war demands are filled, more and 
more‘ Lucite’’ sheets are becoming avail- 
able for civilian products. ‘‘Lucite’’ and 
other Du Pont plastics have helped 
American manufacturers design more 
efficient and more attractive prod- 
ucts, very often at low cost. Du Pont 
engineers are ready to help you de- 
termine whether a Du Pont plastic 
will meet successfully your own spe- 
cific needs. Address: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Dept., Arlington, N.J. 


FOR PLASTICS... CONSULT DU PONT 


BUY—AND HOLD—WAR BONDS 


1 ETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
’ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








































THE CLD WAY. Relatively small. 
With a direct-viewing cathode-ray tube, 
12 inches in diameter, the picture you saw 
in prewar models was about 9 x 7 inches, 





























THE NEW WAY. Larger, clearer. By 
reflecting the rays from a spherical mirror 
(see diagram) and using a correcting lens 
of “Lucite,” a tube only 5 inches in di- 
ameter produces an image which filis a 
screen 2114 x 16 inches, and with greater 
clarity. The reflective optical system, lens 
and sets developed by RCA Laboratories, 
to be produced after the war by RCA 
Victor Div. of the Radio Corp. of America. 


This Lens Projection System utilizes a 
brilliant image on the face of the cathode- 
ray tube (A) projected down on the spher- 
ical glass mirror (B), then reflected up 
through the “Lucite” correcting lens (C) ona 
flat mirror (D) which throws a focused 
image on the translucent viewing screen (E) 
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@ How many miles of driving 
do you get out of a tire for every 
dollar you put ivto it? 
Cost-per-mile is the only real 
measure of tire value. 

That is the way truck owners buy 
tires—according to carefully kept 
mileage records. 


And truck owners have bought a 





ad 


Exeperla in Rubber 


FOR LOW COST PER MILE 


hoose a NdMEC You can trust (nN Rubber 


greater share of Seiberling’s tire 
production than that of any other 


tire manufacturer! 


On tires for passenger cars—or 
for six-ton trucks—the name 
“Seiberling’” means extra tire- 
building skill that assures longer 
wear per tire dollar. It is A Name 
You Can TRUST in Rubber, 
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i Finance Week | 


Title Reg. U.S. 


UNEVEN DOLLAR SUPPLY ABROAD: 
TROUBLE AREAS ON TRADE MAP 


End of Lend-Lease raises an immediate 


question concerning the supply of dollars ° 


available in the world, and the oppor- 
tunity immediately ahead for foreign na- 
tions to earn dollars with which to pay 
for goods that they want to buy here. 

Dollar supply of many nations is very 
large at this time, with the world as a 
whole holding about %$20,000,000,000 in 
dollar exchange and in gold. These dollar 
holdings, however, are not evenly divided 
and do not reflect a normal relationship 
between dollar supply and demand for 
dollars. 

Earning capacity of nations needing 
dollars is poor, in most cases, and will re- 
main poor until industry can be rebuilt 





' “Wide World 
U. S$. DOLLARS 
«+ Not every nation could tap 


and production can settle down to a peace- 
time pace. British industry will need time 
to shift from war to peace. Much of Eu- 
rope’s industry is damaged or being. dis- 
mantled, as in Germany. Industry in the 
Far East is damaged or isolated. 
Dollar loans, therefore, must take on 
great: importance for many nations. Pri- 
vate lending abroad is likely to be small 
for some time. Government-guaranteed 
lending through the Export-Import Bank 
is limited to $2,800,000,000 of added cred- 
it to take the place of what had been 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1945 


$12,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease aid. The 
new World Bank of Reconstruction will not 
be functioning for at least one more year. 

Who can buy from U.S.? There is 
large purchasing power, if used, in the ac- 
cumulated dollar and gold holdings of 
foreign nations. The rate of use of those 
holdings, however, may be related to the 
estimate of the nations holding dollars 
concerning the prospect for earning dol- 
lars to take the place of those spent. 

Great Britain, for example, holds about 
$2,000,000,000 in quickly available dollars, 
or in gold. On the surface, this appears to 
be a sizable nest egg. The British insist, 
however, that it is no larger than required 
to serve as a working balance and to serve 
as backing for the pound sterling. As a 
newcomer to the ranks of debtor nations, 
Britain feels uncomfortable with her lim- 
ited backlog of exchange and her uncer- 
tain ability to earn her way ahead in the 
world. Most debtor nations are raw-ma- 
terial-producing nations, not highly indus- 
trialized nations. 

France possesses around $2,000,000,000 
worth of gold at $35 to the ounce, and has 
a nest egg of dollar exchange as well. The 
French position, from a financial stand- 
point, is strong, and the French should 
have little difficulty in paying for things 
they want. 

Latin America, as a whole, owns ap- 
proximately $4,000.000,000 in gold and 
dollars. That is $3,000,000,000 more than 
before the war. Latin-American nations 
want to hold reserves of gold and exchange 
to bulwark their currencies, but, even so, 
they can spend rather freely in years just 
ahead. Their position is strong. 

Belgium and Holland, too, are in quite 
good shape so far as finances go. Belgium 
holds about $750,000,000 in gold and dol- 
lar exchange, and Holland about $500,000,- 
000. The Dutch, too, own rubber, tin, 
spices, oil and other products that the 
U.S. will want in big quantities after the 
war, so that their earning capacity will be 
high, once adjustment is made from war. 

Switzerland holds about $1,000,000,000 
in gold and dollars. Ownership of much of 
this hoard, however, is obscure. It obvious- 
ly represents a good deal of frightened and 
escape capital from nations other than 
Switzerland, much probably from Ger- 
many. 

Russia is a mystery in the field of for- 
eign exchange. Russia holds very little ex- 
change as such, and probably next to no 
dollars. Her gold holdings are estimated 
to be as high as $3,000,000,000, and she 
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MARYLAND'S Ambassador 
of Good Cheer is definitely © 
a costly beer. But to the — 
critic of flavor it seems to 


NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 
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They will speak for you—those 
letters that you have just dictated 


to your secretary. 


They will speak not only through 
word and phrase and idea, but 


through appearance. 


And it will be the first impression of 
these emissaries of yours that will 
count most. In tone and character, 
they must have the air of the 


executive. 


Mi Loi) VA WUE, aulhwuly 
P 


and the executive distinction that 
truly represent you by using Ecusta 


Fine Flax business and air mail paper. 


In America today, no more distin- 
guished stationery can be found. 
Made by a new process from virgin 
flax fibre, Ecusta paper is clear spot- 
less white, subtly textured, exempli- 


fies dignity and character. 


IEECUSTA 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 





could give gold for goods if so minded 

Altogether, the world can lay its hands 
on about $20,000.000,000 in gold and jin 
dollars without earning any more. That 
compares with $8,000,000,000 before the 
war. It suggests that many nations are in 
a position to tap American markets with- 
out loans and without waiting until their 
industries are rebuilt or readjusted from 
a war to a peace basis. The catch, how- 
ever, is that a number of very important 
nations, including Great Britain, are not 
in a favorable position. 

Lending is proposed by the United 
States as a means for tiding over the ad- 
justment period until nations caught in 
the war can readjust to peace. U.S. is 
offering loans on the basis of 20 per cent 
down, 30 years to pay and interest at 2% 
per cent. That is about the cost of money 
for U.S. and represents no profit. The 
catch for some nations, nonetheless, is that 
there is uncertainty concerning the willing- 
ness of this country after the war to per- 
mit nations to pay off loans by sales to 


‘this country larger than purchases from it. 


U.S., of all nations in the world, is the 
only one in shape now to supply the world 
with the things needed to get going again 
in peace and to do that supplying without 
undue delay. For this country to fulfill 
that unique role may require more finan- 
cial machinery than is available, now that 
Lend-Lease is ended. 


The 1946 budget. This country faces 
the prospect of a $30,400,000,000 deficit 
in its first fiscal year of peace after defeat 
of Germany and Japan. Military expendi- 
tures are to continue to be large. The 
aftermath of war is to be highly costly 
for at least another year. 

A preview of what it will cost the U.S. 
to wind up the most expensive war in 
history now is available. That cost is stag- 
gering, compared to prewar peacetime 
budgets. The Budget. Bureau’s revised 
estimates for the 1946 fiscal year tell the 
story. It is this: 

Expenditures, on the basis of present 
estimates, are expected to be $66,400, 
000,000. This is $33,700,000,000 less than 
the $100,100.000,000 spent by the Fed- 
eral Government last year. The $66,400,- 
000,000 estimate may be reduced at a later 
date, depending upon the size of the peace- 
time Army and Navy. 

Receipts, under present revenue laws, 
are estimated at $36.000,000,000 for 1946. 
That is $10,500,000,000 less than was paid 
by taxpayers in the 1945 fiscal year. 

Deficit of $30,400,000,000 for 1946 com- 
pares with a 1945 deficit of $53,600,- 
000,000. 

Public debt will continued to climb, 
from $258,700,000,000 on June 30, 1945, 
to $272,900,000,000 on June 30, 1946. 
This will be an increase in the debt of 
$14,200,000,000 in a peacetime year. 

These figures assume no change in tax 
policy, but pressure for tax reductions is 
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We don't know who gets more out of it 






Wr DO KNOW that for over 
20 years the Oregon Journal has 
“got down on the floor” and out on 
the playground and had fun all over 
the Oregon Country with more than 
600,000 boys and girls known as the 
Oregon Journal Juniors. 

The Journal Juniors is a purely 
voluntary organization. No subscrip- 
tion to The Journal is demanded, 
There are no dues, no special incen- 
tives offered. The boys and girls join 
because they want to, because the 
Journal Juniors is their organization! 

During the past 20 years more 
than 600,000 boys and girls have 
been enrolled as Journal Juniors. 
This year there are over 50,000 
active members. They and their 
families become loyal Journal read- 
ers. To them, the Oregon Journal is 
more than a newspaper; it is a 
welcome friend in their home. This 
intimate reader relationship defi- 
nitely enhances The Journal’s value 
to you as an advertising medium. 


... The Journal 
... OF Junior... 


A we het / 


Fun for both 
TheJournal and 
the Juniors in- 
cludes a daily col- 
umn in the paper, model airplane 
races, dramatics, collectors’ clubs, 
baton twirling, dancing, model boat 
racing, Victory Gardening —and 
these are only a few! 

Grand climax to each week of 
Journal Junior activities is the 
Saturday morning KALE radio 
show put on by the youngsters 
themselves. They tap dance, tootle 
horns, play the piano, act, yodel 
and just sing—all the exciting and 
occasionally remarkable things 
children like to do. 





~< 


The Oregon Journal Juniors is one of many 
distinctive features that have made The Journal 
grow into the hearts and lives of the commu- 
nity it serves. Little wonder that The Journal 
continues to be Portland’s favori?2 newspaper, 
offering advertisers the largest circulation in 
its history, both daily and Sunday! 


THE 
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Member . ... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 








strong. Congress is expected to make some 
cuts that will reduce the Government's 
income. That would result in a further 
increase in the public debt if expenditure 
estimates remained unchanged. 

The figures raise the question of how 
the U.S. at peace can possibly spend g9 
vast a sum as $66,400,000,000 in one year, 
Here is where the money will go: 

War expenditures will total $50,500, 
000,000 at present estimates. This is 
drop from $90,500,000,000 actually spent 
for war last year. The figure includes 
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—Messner in furuester Times Union 


THERE'S GOOD NEWS TONIGHT! 


costs incurred during the war months of 
July and August. Expenses for munitions 
and war construction will drop to $21, 
000,000,000 from $58,500,000,000 spent 
last year, but mustering-out payments to 
veterans and expenses of contract termi- 
nations will jump from $1,000,000,000 
last year to $5,000,000,000 this year. Ex- 
penditures on nonmunitions items stay at 
the high figure of $29,500,000,000, only 
slightly .lower than the $32,000,000,000 
spent on the same items last year. This 
category includes military pay, subsist- 
ence, transportation of armed forces, food 
for Lend-Lease and relief, contract ter- 
mination and other civilian war activities. 

Nonwar expenditures. With $50,500, 
000,000 to be spent for war activities, 
there remains the sum of $15,900,000,000 
to be expended for other purposes. Out of 
this comes an aftermath-of-war item of 
$10,600,000,000, which includes interest 
on the public debt, payments to veterans, 
refunds, etc. The balance will finance 
normal operations of the Government. 

By 1945, the country may be down to 
what may be considered a normal budget 
for the immediate postwar years. That 
budget is likely to be around $25,000; 
000,000. It does not hold out the prospect 
of any drastic reduction in taxes for some 
years to come. 
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/ “Steak? Yes, sir! Extra pat of butter? Why, of course!” 
* Remember when you could walk into the Hotel Penn- 
svlvania and make your selection from a wide variety 

of food superbly prepared by experts? Remember those 
tantalizing menus enhanced by the magic of outstand- 


ing chefs? 


When the war brought rationing problems into your 

* home, it carried the same problems right into our 
kitchen. For the Hotel Pennsylvania, just like your- 
self, was point-rationed—based on the number of peo- 
ple served. Yet, in spite of rationing difficulties, our 
menus remained inviting and nourishing. 





RESEARCH 
KITCHEN 





3 Hotel Pennsylvania Research Kitchens hummed with 

* activity. New dishes were devised to meet rationing 

conditions. When certain foods became scarce, we 

substituted others equally nutritious and inviting. And. 

as our kitchen staff shrank due to the war, our old- 
timers carried on mantfully. 


4. 











At times, due to food shortages, it looked as though 
our menus would be meager. But, even in emergencies, 
Hotel Pennsylvania food buyers have always pur- 
chased on the open market. Never would we tolerate 
dealings with the black market. Every bite of food we 
serve you is Government-inspected. 
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5. Our chefs and cooks await the day when they can once 
* again give you the food thrill of your life! Imagine 
thick steaks and chops . . . mountains of butter .. . 
delectable dishes, prepared to your own taste! Until 
then, our chefs will do their utmost to bring you fine 
food—excellently prepared. 




















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Reconversion is moving along rather quietly, even serenely. 

Unemployment is severe in some localities, is nonexistent in others. 

Labor shortages actually continue in some areas. 

Strikes are few, reflecting labor's uncertainty. 

Civilian durable industries are reviving, slowly but surely. 

War business has taken its biggest nose dive. Another sizable dive will 
occur in the days just ahead, after surrender is formally declared, after it is 
clear that the Japanese are going to take occupation without a serious murmur. 

















It isn't wise, however, to be too sure that everything is all right. 

Demobilization of Army and Navy will hit in a big way in November-December. 

Vacation atmosphere surrounding present unemployment will change when the 
first funds dwindle somewhat, when it comes time to buy coal and look ahead. 

Competition for jobs will grow as millions are let out of service. 

Union leaders will come forward with very ambitious wage demands; will be 
testing their strength again once things stabilize. The general CIO goal seems 
to be for a 30 per cent increase in hourly wage rates. AFL asks about as much. 

Employers will be slow to give increases until profit outlook is clearer. 

All in all, late 1945 and much of 1946 can be a disturbed period, can be a 
time of much less serenity than the present. The country still is coasting 
along on the momentum of the war; still has its big adjustments to make. 

Speed of reconversion is described aS quite good, as up to expectations. 
Even so, the decline in industrial activity is to continue for a time. 

















Biggest current issue between Government and industry concerns pricing of 
civilian products coming back to market. On that score: 

Chester Bowles, for OPA, seems adamant on a firm pricing policy. 

John Snyder, Reconversion Director, is backing up Bowles. 

President Truman is backing up both Snyder and Bowles and is determined. 

Manufacturers apparently must be satisfied with prices near 1942 levels. 

Wholesalers and retailers must absorb some increases that manufacturers may 
be given to permit a profit, as production for civilian use is resumed. 

Outcry against the squeeze now being applied to profit margins is long and 
loud, yet it seems to be falling on deaf ears. It bumps against a White House 
determination that the price level must be held: (1) to prevent start of a spi- 
ral of rises before durable industries are converted to civilian-goods output on 
a scale big enough to satisfy current demand; (2) to avoid living-cost increases 
that would add to the troubles of the unemployed and the lower-income groups. 











As the situation now appears to SiZe Upecece 

Price advances will not be given just to encourage quick production. Pent- 
up demand and industry's wish to get in ahead on that demand are counted upon to 
generate incentive to produce that will not be checked by profit-margin squeeze. 

Price controls will end gradually as supply catches up on demand. 

Controls will end automatically next June 30, unless Congress extends. 

Rent controls will be retained until next June 30, maybe longer. 

Official view is that businessmen should not fear to get going in the new 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


reconversion period on the basis of narrower profit margins, bigger volume. 

U.S. continues to base its postwar prosperity plans on large-scale loans 
abroad, on an expanding foreign trade as the new industry of the future. 

Abrupt termination of Lend-Lease tended to jar those plans temporarily. 

Now the White House is moving back on the track again. 

Lend-Lease debt of $35,000,000,000, reverse Lend-Lease subtracted, is to be 
forgiven in large part. Mr. Truman is asking Congress to okay that. 

Loans at very low interest rate, with long maturity, will be offered to the 
British to help them out of the tight spot they are in. Food and many raw ma- 
terials may be sold to the British with no down payment, on long-term loan. 

U.S. financing may be sought by the Chinese, with Manchurian industries as 
backing, to get the wherewithal to try to give China an industrial base. China 
is to inherit some big Manchurian industries which could be valuable. 














It is accepted policy of present planners that this country simply must 
find ways to help the world get started cgain. Everybody else is hard hit. 

Britain cannot get going without U.S. help on a broad scale. 

France has to have equipment and coal to get herself back in shape. 

Russia can make out without help, but thet is a long, hard row. 

Germany and Japan, of course, are out of the market. 

None of the world's prewar industrinl nations, among the big group, is in a 
position to produce rapidly and on a large-enozgh scole to restore industry to a 
healthy state except the United States. Idea has been that this country would 
set the world up in business again on a bargain basis of credit and then accept 
payment over a long period of postwar years by buying freely abroad. 

The British reveal a very real fear that U.S. will do the rebuilding all 
right on a credit basis, but then will be wary of buying freély abroad so that 
borrowers can pay off their credits and can avoid defaults. 








Prevailing official view here is that the British pound sterling is to be 
held at an exchange rate of about $4.02; is not to have its rate altered. 

British, however, are tightening their controls over the pound. That is 
the principal meaning of a warning to U.S. soldiers to draw out their pounds by 
September 30 if they expect to receive the present rate in dollars. It is very 
possible that the British may limit dollar withdrawals even by U.S. soldiers. 

Currency-stabilization plan almost Surely will be approved by Britain. 





Revised U.S. budget outlook for year that began July 1 shows this: 

Outgo will be about $66,400,000,000, against $100,000,000,000 last year. 

Income will be estimated $36,000,000,000, against $46,500,000,000 in 1945. 

Deficit in this 1946 fiscal year is to be $30,000,000,000. 

That's the official estimate. It suggests that tax reductions will have to 
be modest if Congress is to think seriously of the U.S. financial condition. 
Debt at the end of the present fiscal year will be approaching $300,000,000,000. 


In terms of the tax prospect..... 
Excess-profits tax repeal, not rate reduction, Still commands most Support 


in Congress. Repeal would be effective next January l. 

A 10 per cent reduction in individual tax rates, across the board, is more 
probable than a 20 per cent cut. The larger cut would cost much revenue. 

No reduction in the corporation normal and surtax rate of 40 per cent is 
now in sight for next year. Some cut may come the following year. 

A graduated credit may be given to smaller corporations to ease their tax 
load before there is a general revision of the corporation rate. 

Wor costs are going to be reflected in a carry-over of high taxes needed to 
carry the lood of large expenditures that are an inevitable result of debt in- 
crease and of. higher military costs that go with new U.S. place in the world. 
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Good light is good business in your 
office. plant, or retail store. Employees 
do better work faster—more customers 
buy more goods... when the Iight’s 
right! 

Right light? None finer than Sylvania! 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps give floods 
of cool, virtually glareless light... 


ELEC 


uniform light without harsh shadows. 
These lamps have life ratings up to 
6000 hours. And they keep at a high 
level of light all this while. 

Choose color-true Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps—in lengths from 6” to 96” 


—for the best in fluorescent lighting, 


‘Fluorescent at its Finest!” 


SYLVANIA 
RIC 





Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
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¥ F _—Need Light Bulbs? 


- Sylvania bulbs, too, mean— 
= “Best Light in Sight!” 





Makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 
97 PROOF 
Remember- For that wealth of 
flavour the Rum must be Myers’s. 
_*WRITE FOR FREE 
RECIPE BOOK 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in the U. S. A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept US-9 
New York 13, N. Y. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice ot change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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THE TEX CAS. COMPANY 


172nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 7, 1945. ‘The 

stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 














August 8, 1945 














A burglar’s loose!—But while I’M here, | 
My Toro’s safe... what’s there to fear? 


TORO 


LON CK MONCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Six Army and Navy officers now have 
sat in judgment upon the men and events 
involved in the disaster of Pearl Harbor. 
The six, three from each service, have 
submitted two reports the principal result 
of which obviously is to intensify the 
long-standing dispute over Pearl Harbor 
responsibility and project it into the fu- 
ture. The reports not only censured the 
top Army and Navy commanders at Pearl 
Harbor, but leveled charges at such fig- 
ures as Cordell Hull, the former Secretary 
of State, and General of the Army George 
C. Marshall, the Chief of Staff. President 
Truman and Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson have contradicted with vigor the 
statements concerning Mr. Hull and Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

The developments are raising questions 
in many minds. Who were the men who 
drew up the reports, and what is their 
background? What methods of investiga- 
tion were used? Under what circumstances 
were the inquiries ordered? The answer to 
the last question sets the investigations 
in a perspective not revealed by the big- 
type headlines that followed issuance of 
the reports. 

Congressional order. The inquiries 
were ordered by Congress, in legislation 
designed to compromise a growingly bitter 
issue. Sporadically, demands arose in Con- 


gress, from early 1942 on, for public 
courts-martial for Lieut. Gen. Walter C. 


“Short and Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 


mel, Pearl Harbor commanders who were 
relieved of their commands soon after the 
Japanese attack. Both Army and Navy 
were opposed. The services argued that 





such proceedings would interfere with the 
war effort, that facts involved should not 
be disclosed until the end of the war, that 
individuals involved were on war assign- 
ments the globe around and could not be 
brought to Washington without impeding 
the prosecution of the war. 

The congressional demands grew loud- 
er, nevertheless. They became increasing- 
ly insistent in the late spring of 1944. 
Mingled with them were charges of poli- 
tics. The accusations were backed by as- 
sertions that some advocates of an open 
inquiry expected that high officials of the 
Roosevelt Administration might be in- 
volved, and Mr. Roosevelt’s fourth-term 
campaign injured. 

The compromise directed the Secretaries 
of War and Navy to appoint boards of 
inquiry to investigate in secret. President 
Roosevelt signed the legislation over the 
protest of Secretary Stimson and of James 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. That 
was on June 13, 1944. The boards of in- 
quiry were appointed soon afterward—for 
the Army, Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, 
Lieut. Gen. George nlgenlg and Maj. 
Gen. Henry Russell; for the Navy, Vice 
Admiral Adolphus Andrews, Admiral Or- 
rin G. Murfin and Admiral Edward C. 
Kalbfus. 

Procedures. The Army board devoted 
exactly three months to its inquiry. It con- 
vened on July 20, and submitted its re- 
port on October 20. The Navy group’s in- 
vestigation lasted a little more than two- 
and-one-half months, from July 31 to 
October 19. ; 

The Army board conducted hearings in 
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NAVY‘S BOARD OF INQUIRY: ADMIRALS KALBFUS, MURFIN, ANDREWS 
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Symbol of the scythe maker was the reaper’s hook, 
a curved blade haft to'a wooden hold. With craft and diligence, 
“the implement maker fitted the scythe steel into the crook’d snathe 





... that the hodden-clad colonial farmer could harvest the corn 
moiled wearily from the fish-head mound, reap the wheat hard-wrest” 
from the rocks, the wild rabbits, the rust, and the rain. . 


Ancient ty the scythe symbolized the fluxion of Time, the intractable 
importunity of moment and minute . . . and might well be taken as the 
modern newspaper’s mark. For working against the ceaseless flow, the 
editor forges the day’s facts and features into a potent instrument, which 
reaps the world’s experience, cuts the significant from the trivial, mows 
down rumor, garners the grains from which wisdom grows, yields a 

rich harvest for the mind. 


In Philadelphia, The Inquirer is a short cut to the sconce of more than 
500,000 families with worldly competence, mows a wide swath in the most 
productive market—and harvests high yields for knowing advertisers 

.. «For profusion of proof, see the linage records! 


Joseph Sermon at the 
{i Sign of the Scythe and 








Sickle—according to the 
Pennsylvania Journal & 
Weekly Advertiser— 
Wednesday, June 21,1786 





Che Philadelphia Inquirer 








BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. ei 
In our 95th year old 





An outstanding hotel which has 
succeeded in maintaining the 
traditionally fine service for 
which it is known the world 
over. Convenient to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals. 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 


NEW YORK 
James O. Stack, President 
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Gateway to Alaska and the Orient — air- 
ways center of the Pacific Rim — birthplace 
of B-29 and the atomic bomb —a land of 
unlimited water power, tall timber, temper- 
ate climate, productive farms — famous for big 
apples, fighting salmon and grand scenery. 


From Seattle, Washington 
Comes the Cool-smoking 


Kista Pipe i 


4 
Manufactured in Washington State y ev, 
. .- distributed all over the world ae iy 
by the armed forces to overseas f {j 
PX and Ship Service Stores. t 
When they are again available / 
at your dealers’, you’ll be glad hk fy 
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you waited for a genuine 
KIRSTEN! 
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Washington, San Francisco and Honolul 
It examined and cross-examined 151 wit 
nesses, and interviewed many others who 


proved to have no pertinent information, 4 


Witnesses were asked for opinions as well 
as evidence, and this resulted in numeroug 
leads which were run down, some of them 
productively. Newspaper dispatches of the 
time of Pearl Harbor were searched for 
clues, which then were traced. 

Altogether, the Army inquiry produced 
41 volumes of testimony, accompanied by 
70 exhibits. The board was without power 
to subpoena witnesses, but, it said, no in- 
vitation to appear and testify was ignored, 

Who testified. The witnesses ranged 
from privates in the ranks and civilian 
workers to top-flight generals, admirals 
and Government officials. Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short both gave exten- 
sive testimony. General Marshall and See. 
retary Stimson were witnesses, and re- 
ceived some close cross-examination. The 
board was in touch with Secretary Hull by 
correspondence. 

Documentary evidence. The board con- 
sidered that it lacked the organization and 
the time for an exhaustive combing of of- 
ficial files. So it simply called for pertinent 
letters, documents and memoranda. The 
members believe that practically all such 
documents were received. The group did 
discover, however, that important and 
vital papers were missing from a few 
files. In most instances, these papers were 
found elsewhere, or copies were obtained 
from other files. 

Other help. The inquiry also included 
an analysis of the Pearl Harbor report 
drawn up by a presidential commission 
under Associate Justice Owen Roberts of 
the Supreme Court, soon after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. And it had assistance from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
which had a number of agents on counter- 
espionage and other duties in Hawaii at 
the time of the attaek. There also was as- 
sistance from the Department of Justice 
and the'Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee, then headed by Mr. Truman. 

Navy methods. The Navy is secretive as 
to how its board proceeded, except that 
the methods paralleled those of the Army 
board. 

Investigators. Five of the six high 
ranking officers who made up the boards 
were old-line Army and Navy men, and 
all were either retired 
or approaching retire- 
ment age. All have 
distinguished records. 

General Grunert 
enlisted in the Cav- 
alry nearly 47 years 
ago, and earned a 
commission by his 
service in the Span- 
ish-American War. 

He is a veteran of 
many years service in —Acme 
the Pacific. He is | GENERAL GRUNERT 
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-- There is a cherished cove or harbor where, at sunset, your cruiser or yacht will 


turn in and lie at anchor, Here you will find peace, serenity of spirit. This un-. 
‘ troubled way of life, on the water, can be yours, when peace dawns. Then, for 


your treasured boat, you can turn to Wheeler, an honored name in shipbuilding. 


” 


en) \Y LENE III Comeonation 
With its sturdy sea-going qualities and long cruising range, : al is : CORPORA TION 
the Wheeler 75° yacht is capable of long open-water runs. . 7 : 
Designed bey. én of Aarts premier architects: FOOT OF 154th ST. & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L.1L.,NEW YORK CITY 
it is a luxurious, comfortable home afloat. An illustrated ae : ; . ‘ : be ey 
brochure 4 te aad ap amans Wheeler is now accepung cog for delivery a3 soon as restrictions perntit 
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Forget it, Jim... 

Vil have the company’s © 
daim man on the job | 
at once! 





Who did s 
you say | 
this is? | 





ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of worry that can only be satisfactorily 
relieved by the helpful assistance of a friendly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 


In insurance matters, it pays to deal with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
have more than 10,000 agents throughout the United States, any one of whom is 
ready and eager to heip you when trouble strikes. 


bs Emerica 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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BZ A C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Z formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
2 Common Stock Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION. 
» payable October 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
« record at the close of business September 10 
) 1945. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
wil] be mailed, 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
, August 23, 1945. 
4 
say/ Most Versatile 
Drink ; 
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LIQUEUR 
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The Grand Old Drink of the South 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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known in the Army as a traditionally 
hard-bitten old cavalryman, with a firmly 
set jaw and narrowing, piercing eyes. _ 

General Russell is an Army officer in 
wartime only. As a National Guard officer, 
he saw Mexican border service in 1916 
and then went on to France, where most 
of his time was spent in military police 
duty. He was out of the Army from 1919 
to 1940. Service in World War II was all 
in this country. 

General Frank came into the Army 
through West Point, spent years in the 
Infantry and_ then 
switched to the Air 
Corps. He is rated a 
command pilot and 
combat observer, For 
a time just before the 
war, he commanded 
Army airmen at Hick- 
am Field, close by 
Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Murfin, 
thin and erect at 69, 

bie distinguished himself 

GENERAL FRANK in the first World 

War by organizing, 
buildmg and commanding mine bases in 
Northern Scotland for laying the famous 
North Sea mine barrage. He is an av- 
thority on marine engineering and naval 
construction, but also is a veteran of many 
sea commands, 

Admiral Andrews, in the early phases 
of the war, was in command of East Coast 
sea defenses, including patrol activities 
against submarines. For that perform. 
ance he received a Distinguished Service 
Medal. He is an outspoken advocate of 
a big postwar Navy. 

Admiral Kalbfus is a veteran of three 
wars. He served on the famous battleship 
Oregon in the Spanish-American War, com- 
manded a troop transport in the first 
World War, and in the second World War 
Admiral Kalbfus was called back from 
retirement for special duties as command- 
ant of the Naval Operating Base at New- 
port, R. I. 

Independence. Some wonder has been 
expressed at the independence of the re- 
port submitted by these men. This inde- 
pendence lay in the fact that they did not 
hesitate to criticize superior officers. One 
explanation is that all are on the retired 
list or nearing retirement. Their military 
and naval careers are behind them. It is 
common practice to appoint retired officers 
to such boards, so that they are not sub- 
ject to retaliations. 

Future dispute. The reports, however. 
obviously have raised more questions than 
they settled. Both Secretary Stimson and 
Secretary Forrestal appointed investigators 
to make further inquiries. In Congress, 
some are charging that the boards tried to 
whitewash the Army and Navy. A congres- 
sional investigation is probable. The Pearl 
Harbor controversy apparently is only i 
its beginning stages. 
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With the lifting of censorship on the movements of merchant 





shipping, The Journal of Commerce again is covering all 
Atlantic ship and airline arrivals and departures daily. 

This service includes all ports of call, arrivals, piers, care 
£ goes and clearing dates to and from Europe and most of 
Africa and South America. 

To keep posted on all ship movements—as well as every 
new foreign trade relaxation—be sure to read The Journal 
of Commerce, the complete, authoritative business newspaper 


every day! We are now able to accept a limited number of 


new subscriptions at $20 a year. 


Che Journal of Commerre 


NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Telephone BArclay 7-6000 
ee « Other Shipping and Foreign Trade Features... 
THE SHIPPING OUTLOOK * LISTINGS OF VISITING FOREIGN BUYERS e * EXPORT-IMPORT RELAXATIONS 
NEW MAIL REGULATIONS * SHIPPING NOTES AND CUSTOMS NEWS * COMPLETE IMPORT MANIFESTS 
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‘Benefit’ 


of Pearl 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. A 


Harbor Attack ...Relief Task 


To Gen. Somervell? ... Why Navy Speeds Releases 


In 50 words, instead of 150,000, the 
real story back of Pearl Harbor is that 
everybody knew on Dec. 7, 1941, that 
the United States and Japan were 
about to go to war, but everybody in 
the White House, at the State Depart- 
ment, in the Army and Navy expected 
that Japan would strike southward 
toward French Indo-China, and no- 
body had the faintest idea that Japan 
would hit the United States directly 
in Hawaii. 
+ ok of 


No amount of investigation of Pearl 
Harbor has ever faintly suggested 
that the late President Roosevelt ever 
gave an order or made a suggestion 
that would have caused the Army and 
Navy to be anything but vigilant and 
watchful for an early Japanese move 
that would precipitate war. 


x *% -* 


There now is general military agree- 
ment that, except for the lives lost, the 


attack on Pearl Harbor turned out to, 


be in this country’s favor, because it 
jolted the nation into all-out action, 
without any squabbling about reasons 
or cost. 


x kk 


Leo Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, and James Byrnes, Sec- 
retary of State, advised President 
Truman to shut off Lend-Lease to 
Britain without advance notice and 
before the British were prepared to 
absorb the shock. Great Britain must 
export to live, and British exports at 
present are only one third of prewar 
normal, owing to war requirements. 


xk *& 


It is made clear by officials responsible 
for decisions that the determination 
to end Lend-Lease shipments to Brit- 
ain without warning was not arrived 
at with any intention to embarrass or 
discredit the Socialist Government. 
This Government is not conditioning 
its attitude toward Great Britain by 
its attitude toward socialization. 
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White House probably will agree to 
loans to Britain at an interest rate of 
about I per cent, instead of the 23% 
per cent offered other nations, as an al- 
ternative to a British turn toward a 
closed trading block of her own. 


kk * 


It turns out that President Truman 
was as surprised as the man in the 
street, if not more so, when Russia de- 
clared war on Japan. Mr. Truman 
had expected that the atomic bomb 
would produce a surrender before the 
Russians had had time to get into the 
war, and thereby to complicate the 
problem of peace settlements. 


x *& ® 


Josef Stalin greatly relieved the minds 
of U.S. diplomats when he signed a 
treaty with Chiang Kat-shek that 
gives the Chinese Government every 
break in Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Sinkiang Province. Mr. Stalin is going 
along with U.S. in a policy of giving 
the Chinese Central Government a 
chance to rebuild China. 


xk kk 


Generalissimo Stalin is playing aiong 
with U.S. in Far Eastern policy be- 
cause President Truman played along 
with him at Potsdam in Eastern Euro- 
pean policy. 


kK o<«*« * 


A $900,000,000 relief program has 
been mapped out for China, to be ad- 
ministered through the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, if U.S. is willing to put 
up the bulk of the funds. U.S. officials, 
at the same time, are a little taken back 
because the Chinese have drawn out 
in gold much of a $500,000,000 credit 
advanced earlier. There is some ques- 
tion whether this: gold really is being 
used effectively to check the disas- 
trous inflation in China. 


KK Ae 


U.S. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head of 


Army Service Forces, is sought by the 


+ 


British as the man who should be se- 
lected to direct a vast relief program 
for Europe and the Far East, in order 
to get order out of present confusion. 
Gen. Somervell’s big procurement job 
for the Army is about ended. 


xk K 


Mr. Truman of late has been express- 
ing some impatience with Congress 
and its tendency toward slow motion, 
thereby reflecting an attitude that all 
Presidents get sooner or later. 


xk & 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, 
scooped the Army with his plan to 
take off all wraps and to cut down 
Navy size, exclusive of Marines, to 
550,000 officers and men within 10 
months. Navy recognized the pressure 
against slow demobilization and acted 
on it. Army still is trying to hold out 
against a rapid cutback. 


Kk * * 


A roar from overseas veterans in the 
Navy itself, and not any pressure 
from the outside, forced a change in 
plans for Navy demobilization that 
will give consideration to combat serv- 
ice in priority of release. The reaction 
to the original discharge system that 
seemed to favor “sidewalk sailors” 
was strong enough to shake the Navy 
from top to bottom. 


xk ke 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, 
finds that sentiment in Congress is 
growing in favor of only partial repeal 
of the excess-profits tax as it will 
affect 1946 corporation income, in of- 
der that there can be more leeway for 
giving tax cuts to individual voters in 
an election year. 


K © * 


Harold Ickes, Interior Secretary, is fo 
keep his job because some of the 
businessmen he formerly criticized 
brought so much pressure in his be- 
half that the President hesitated to 
give Mr. Ickes his walking papers. 
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The further development of the helicopter, postwar, 
can make the phrase “ Delivery Service Deluxe” a 
practicable reality. For with helicopter delivery serv- 
ice—residential areas and localities which now lie 
far beyond the limits of most existing retail delivery 
zones—can be served as speedily as locations only 
a few miles from downtown stores. 


With carrying capacity comparable to a medium 
motor truck, with specialized ability to fly slowly 
as well as swiftly, to ascend and descend vertically, 
the helicopter is weil suited to the needs of subur- 
ban package delivery service—when operated by 
professional pilots. 

Department stores, specialty shops, markets, 
and other types of retail establishments which 
maintain substantial home delivery services—may 


er peli 


oe Delivery Service Deluxe 





greatly enlarge their normal trading zones with 
helicopter delivery service—with a consequent in- 
crease in customers and sales. For the helicopter 
may be used for transfer or direct delivery service 
to areas adjacent to customers’ homes. 


At McDonnell, right now, our main job is making 
aircraft and parts for war ...and that’s the most 
important delivery job of all. But it isn’t too soon, 
even now, to discuss postwar plans for specialized 
helicopter service. 

We shall welcome the opportunity to sit down 
with you or your representatives—and work out 
specifications for the adaptation of a helicopter to 
your particular commercial needs. . . a type of heli- 
copter which can be utilized for almost any kind of 
utilitarian service . . . almost anywhere in the world. 


M°DONNELL Axcceaft Grporation 


Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * SAINT LOUIS ¢ MEMPHIS x 




















Fibre drums for powdered eggs..... And cans that do not break 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL 


Take another look at the Triple-C on the 
can at the right. Right now, of course, 
most Continental products are going 
to our fighting men and Allies. 

But soon you'll be seeing a lot of this 
Continental trademark—on paper cups 
and containers, on plastic products, 
crown caps, pails and fibre drums, as 
well as cans. 

And wherever you see it, you can be 
sure that the Triple-C stands for quality. 
So keep your eye peeled for the Conti- 
nental trademark—you’ll be finding it 
on more and more products for indus- 
try and your home. 


* *& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 





CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVIS'ONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. -- Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL = FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in ““REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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